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the State report significant activities 








Report on Rural Supervisory 
Project 


A meeting to present the purpose and 
work of the McDonough County and West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College Rural 
School Supervisory Project to the various 
educational leaders of the State was held 
at Western on October 30. Professor D. L. 
Bailey, head of the department of educa- 
tion at Western, is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Rural School Super- 
visory Project. 

This project, which is concerned with 
testing the values of different types of su- 
pervision in rural education, has now 
through the co-operation of the McDonough 
County schools, the University of Illinois, 
the Farm Foundation, the American Coun- 
try Life Association, the National Rural 
Education Committee and a number of 
other agencies, been under way for two of 
the five years for which it was planned. 

At the October 30 meeting a complete 
report of the work and development of the 
project was presenied to county superin- 
tendents, Farm Advisors and Home Ad- 
visors, presidents of Farm Bureaus and 
Home Bureaus, representatives from the 
Department of Public Instruction, Illinois 
Association of School Boards, Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Illinois Council of 
Churches, Illinois Rural Education Com- 
mittee, Illinois Community Relations Sem- 
inar, Illinois Agricultural Association, and 
other leaders in the rural education field. 

A luncheon and a tea were held in con- 
nection with the meeting, to which the 
various delegates were invited. 


Extension Classes 


Fourteen classes enrolling more than 325 
students are being offered this fall by the 
extension division of Illinois State Normal 
University, according to statistics compiled 
by Professor Clarence Orr, extension di- 
rector. 

These include courses in the following 
fields: art, biological science, education, 
English, geography, and social science. 
Class centers are Auburn, Clinton, Decatur, 
Gibson City, Gillespie, Lincoln, Normal, 
Pontiac, Rantoul, Springfield, and Taylor- 
ville. 

Extension work at Western Illinois 
State Teachers College is being offered in 
approximately twenty cities in the Illinois 
Military Tract this year, according to Dr. 
J. L. Archer, head of the extension depart- 
ment. These classes are open to all teachers 
and others interested in this type of work. 


Among the courses being featured in 
these extension centers this year are Span- 
ish-American History, and Utilization of 
Community Resources in Education. 

Each of these courses has fifteen bi- 
weekly meetings, which begin in Septem- 
ber, 1942 and continue through mid-April, 
1943. Credit allowance for each course is 
four quarter hours, which is equivalent to 
two and two-thirds semester hours. 


Enrollment in Teachers Colleges 


The enrollment for the fall term at 
S.I.N.U. reached 1510 at the close of late 
registration. College administrators attrib- 
uted the high enrollment, which was only 
a few students below that of the fall of 
1937, to the Army, Navy, and Marine en- 
listed reserve programs now in operation 
on the campus. There are approximately 
100 more men than women enrolled. 

Enrollment for the fall quarter at West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College now 
totals 718, according to Miss Hertha Voss, 
registrar. Of this number 303 are men and 
415 are women. The enrollment for last 
year was 810. It is believed that part of 
the large enrollment is due to the many 
military programs being offered this year. 
Western offers the Navy V-1, V-5, and 
V-7 programs, the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
of the Army, Aviation Cadet (Army), 
Marine, and Coast Guard programs. 

The college serves a much larger number 
of individuals than are enrolled in the col- 
lege. The total enrollment for the Western 
Training School for this year is 139 and 
for the Western Academy, 140. 


Eastern Staff Members 
Commissioned 


Two Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege staff members recently received com- 
missions as officers in the armed forces. Dr. 
Eugene M. Waffle of the English depart- 
ment reported at Miami, Florida, Septem- 
ber 30 for duty as a First Lieutenant in the 
Army Air Corps, and Roy K. Wilson, di- 
rector of public relations, reported October 
20 at Quonset Point, Rhode Island, as a 
Lieutenant, Junior Grade, in the aviation 
branch of the United States Naval Reserve. 


High School Operates Student 
Employment Exchange 


When Savanna Township High School 
acquired as a neighbor the largest ammuni- 
tion depot in the United States (six miles 
distant) it found itself facing the attendance 
problem common to schools in war-boom 
areas. 


Superintendent Duane Wilson met the sit- 
uation by appealing to employers through 
the local papers and through civic organiza 
tions to co-operate with him in his stand 
against excusing students for irregulai 
work during school hours. 

In order to permit students to contribute 
to the war effort and to aid employers by 
making it possible for them to utilize al! 
student labor out of school hours, the schoo! 
is now operating a student labor exchange 
under the direction of a senior student. 


Homecoming Honors Service 
Men and Women 


A service of recognition to men and 
women of Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College in the armed forces held between 
halves of the football game, and an exhibit 
of enlarged photographs of the service men 
in the Main Building were features of 
Northern’s Homecoming program, the 
week-end of October 10. The customary 
parade and house decoration contest were 
omitted due to tire rationing and material 
shortages, the homecoming committee 
chairman, Milo T. Oakland, explained. 
Traditional features of the occasion other- 
wise were the same. 

Former students of the college in mili 
tary uniform were guests of the coliege at 
the football game, and the Homecoming 
Souvenir Bulletin, containing pictures of the 
Northern men and women in service, were 
sent gratis to their parents. 


Glider Pilot Training 


Glider pilots for the Army Air Corps are 
being trained in a new program started at 
Eastern Illinois. State Teachers College 
October 12. Dr. Wayne P. Hughes is co-or- 
dinator for the program, which includes 
flight training at the Charleston Airport, 
for men between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-seven. The Army glider program 
is divided into three parts. The elementary 
course in power aircraft extends over eight 
weeks and includes the same training as the 
one the college has been offering since mid- 
summer to contingents of men who are en- 
listed for naval aviation. 


S.I.N.U. Faculty Members 
in War Work 


Fourteen members of the S.I.N.U. fac- 
ulty have been granted leaves of absence to 
enter government service for the duration. 
Six faculty members are aiding directly 
through their enlistment in the armed 
forces: Robert Bulla, Harold Wright, Wil 
liam Marberry, E. L. Bordon, Robert 
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Developing 


By GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 


Faith for Living 
Through babusuilbin 


I. times of great social crisis, we 
sense anew the importance of faith in 
ideals. When great sacrifices are de- 
manded and when men are called upon 
te remain steady and strong in the face 
of fire and adversity, they must have 
inner resources to sustain them. When 
great achievement is required, we 
must give much attention to the dy- 
namics and directives of living. Church 
and school have a common responsi- 
bility in developing a faith for living. 
During the past two decades, espe- 
cially, educational leaders have grown 
in appreciation of educational out- 
comes other than knowledge and 
skills. The emphasis on the whole 
child—his interests, attitudes, goals 
and values—reflects this recognition. 
Those who attached importance only 
to the so-called fundamental skills 
sometimes criticized those who were 
attempting to contribute to the devel- 
opment of the total personality. These 
criticisms stated or inferred that the 
liberal educator was not concerned 
with helping pupils to learn to read, to 
write and to figure, or with thorough 
scholarship on the high-school and col- 
lege levels. This misinterpretation of 
the effort to broaden the concern of 
education should not mislead us. 
There has been a shift of emphasis 
as to what education is of most worth. 
The capacity to read is important, but 
if that skill is not used, or used only 
to read pulp magazines, its contribu- 
tion is very limited. The capacity to 
write and to speak are also important, 
but equally important is the use made 
of these skills. Does the individual 
speak and write to influence action 
along constructive lines? Knowledge 
of history and contemporary social 
conditions is essential, but its value is 
limited if persons who possess such 
knowledge do not apply it in a respon- 
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sible participation in the life of the 
community, or if they have not devel- 
oped an appreciation and loyalty to 
desirable social values of sufficient 
power to cause them to strive to real- 
ize these values in their personal lives. 
The schools of the country are begin- 
ning to recognize their opportunity 
and their responsibility to contribute 
to the development of persons pos- 
sessing not only skills and knowledge, 
but also a faith for living. 

What is it that the school can do to 
contribute to the development of a 
faith for living? Limitations of space 
allow for a listing of only a limited 
number of features of an educational 
program, but they should be sufficient 
to indicate practical steps which can 
and should be taken by every school: 

1. Emphasize the democratic social 
values which have been developed 
over the centuries, and which have in- 
spired and guided the leaders of our 
own country. 

The war is a struggle of ideas and 
values as well as of nations. It is not 
enough to denounce the values of our 
enemy; we must have clear concep- 
tions as to our own beliefs. 

2. Examine life in the school, com- 
munity, state, Nation, and the world 
to see the extent to which the dem- 
ocratic social and moral values have 
been realized. 

This emphasis gives a concreteness 
to the study of values, and helps to 
define the job yet to be done. Some 
have contended that an effort to face 
reality, with recognition of the limita- 
tions of achievement to date, is not 
patriotic. It is here contended that 
such an analysis is essential to an edu- 
cation for effective citizenship. To 
whitewash limitations and to insinu- 
ate that everything is perfect is mis- 
educative. We are not training for ef- 
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fective action when it is erroneously 
inferred that the major social goals 
have already been fully achieved. 

3. Make the school, as nearly as 
possible, a model to exemplify the 
democratic social values being studied. 

Schooling should not only involve a 
study about life. It should place an 
emphasis on living. This effort to ap- 
ply the generalizations studied helps 
both to give meaning and reality to 
the generalizations and to develop the 
skills and attitudes which are opera- 
tive in the behavior of the individuals. 
The program to provide for respon- 
sible participation in the life of the 
school should be extended to include 
the total community. 

4. Emphasize the ethical implica- 
tions of all personal and social prob- 
lems studied in the school. 

Students should be encouraged to 
raise such questions as, “What is 
right?” “What is the effect on other 
people or on the general welfare?” All 
personal and social problems have 
ethical implications which should be 
recognized when considering various 
lines of action for their solution. 

5. Provide for a study of the great 
ethical principles and the great re- 
ligions which have endured. 

The separation of the church and 
the state is not sufficient justification 
for ignoring, as we do now in schools, 
the study of the important institutions 
and the important concepts which have 
so greatly influenced the development 
of western and eastern civilizations. 
Propaganda for any one religious be- 
lief must be faithfully avoided. That 
should be left to the various church 
organizations. 


6. Provide assistance to students in 
defining their life goals. 

Too frequently, this planning in- 
cludes only the vocation: While this ts 
important, it is too limited in scope. 
The planning and developing of a 
good life must include the full range of 
activities of the individual. 


7. Broaden the value system of the 
school so that success is judged on 
more ethical bases than high marks 
and material gain. 


Too frequently, students judge suc- 
cess in life not in social terms, but in 
terms of material gain. The successful 
life in school and out of school might 
be judged more by what one contrib- 
utes than by what one gets from the 
community. The goals which are used 
to motivate school work are extremely 
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important. They will determine in 
large part the criteria of success for 
the individual. 

8. Emphasize the possibility for a 
long peace and a great cultural renais- 
sance in the post-war period. 

The present is not a time for pes- 
simism concerning the future. Men 
who live today have a part in deter- 
mining the direction we shall move 
during the centuries ahead. We shall 
achieve a collaboration of nations to 
insure peace. We shall join forces with 
other nations in advancing the cul- 
tural frontiers throughout the world. 
Such a faith in the destiny of man 
should support and permeate the pro- 
gram of the school. 

One step in the realization of these 
objectives is the yearly co-operation of 
school and religious leaders during 
American Education Week, the sym- 
bol of ever-increasing mutuality on a 
year-round basis. It is hoped that 
those who read this article will assist 
their local committees which are ar- 
ranging programs for the week. 


Hatch Act Amednaat 
Passes House 


Both houses of Congress have now 
passed the so-called Brown Amend- 
ment to the Hatch Act, S 2471. A 
number of changes were made by the 
House, the most important of which 
would exempt editors and owners of 
weekly or semi-weekly newspapers 
with circulations of 5,000 or less from 
provisions of the Act. It was explained 
that many such editors also have 
minor Federal jobs, and that under 
the Hatch Act they can express no 
political preferences in their papers. 

In support of the amendment it was 
pointed out that since teachers are 
responsive to state and local controls, 
the extension of Federal control over 
them is not needed and is injurious to 
the American type of education. Such 
restrictions upon their rights as cit- 
izens handicap them in training others 
for citizenship. Moreover in passing 
the Hatch Act Congress had not in- 
tended that it apply to teachers. 

It is quite possible that the bill with 
the House amendments will be ap- 
proved by the Senate by the time this 
reaches our membership. Support for 
the measure at this stage should be 
addressed to the President’s attention, 
we are advised, unless meantime news- 
papers carry the story of its final 
approval. 
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Teachers Salaries 
Sal 1% | ee | Vow 


Woes the passage of the Anti-Infla- 
tion Law on October 2 wartime eco- 
nomic controls entered a new phase in 
the United States. Previous to the 
passage of this Act and the Executive 
Order with which the President im- 
plemented it, an estimated 40 percent 
of the food budget was not subject to 
control. Following this order food 
prices heretofore not covered by regu- 
lation were temporarily frozen at 
highest prices charged between Sep- 
tember 28 and October 2, 1942. All 
areas in the United States not under 
rent control on October 3 were placed 
under the March 1, 1942 ceiling. 
With these controls, however, we had 
had some experience, but now we are 
introduced to the control of wages and 
salaries. The law gives the President 
power to stabilize both wages and sal- 
aries insofar as practicable at levels 
prevailing September 15, 1942. Any 
proposed changes in wage rates, either 
up or down, must be referred to the 
War Labor Board. Neither wages nor 
salaries can be decreased below the 
level of September 15, 1942 except 
to correct gross inequities or to aid in 
the effective prosecution of the war. 


Salaries of $5,000 or more may not 
be increased except where the indi- 
vidual is assigned to more difficult or 
responsible duties. Newspaper and 
radio have widely publicized the 
$25,000 salary ceiling, but certain al- 
lowances are made for taxes, insur- 
ance, and debt, exact policies govern- 
ing which are to be drafted by the 
U. S. Treasury. 

No ceilings on salaries under 
$5,000 were established by the orig- 
inal Executive Order. (Salaries are 
defined as “remuneration for personal 
services regularly paid on a weekly, 
monthly, or annual basis.” ) However, 
the law gives the President authority 
to control all salaries.” 

No class of citizens has a greater 
stake in price controls than have the 
so-called white-collar, salaried work- 


%October 27, the President has approved regu- 
lations applying hoth to private and public sala- 
ries except those fixed by statute. Treasury has 
jurisdiction over all salaries above $5,000 and over 
salaries below $5,000 if paid to persons in execu- 
tive, administrative, or professional positions. 


ers, among whom are the teachers. 
Their incomes are less responsive to 
the stimulus of increased production 
and in a period of rapidly mounting 
national income, the salaried worker 
is likely to find his real income ma- 
terially reduced. In a release under 
date of September, 1942, the I.E.A 
Director of Research has shown how 
an increase in the cost of living index 
amounting to 19.1 percent has re- 
sulted in the shrinkage of a $2,000 
salary to $1,679 in equivalent pur- 
chasing power during the period from 
June, 1939 to August, 1942. 


Income Tax Proposals 


In June, 1939 our $2,000 teacher 
had paid no Federal income tax. He 
has now had two years of experience 
in filing returns and making payments 
to Uncle Sam. This experience, how- 
ever, now appears to be but an inad- 
equate setting-up exercise to what he 
is likely to face in the years ahead. 

At the time that this is written— 
mid-October—the 1942 Finance Act 
seems to be taking final form. Under 
the rates and exemptions established 
by this bill our $2,000 teacher, if 
single and without dependents, would 
pay a total income and Victory tax of 
$305. There would be allowed him 
$17.20 for post-war credit making a 
net tax of $287.80.2 He would, never- 
theless, be out of pocket the full $305 
in 1943. The 5 percent Victory tax 
on all but $624 annual income would 
be deducted at the source—that is, 
from his monthly pay check. The Vic- 
tory tax is included, however, in our 
$305 annual estimate. 

This $305 would be paid with 1943 
dollars; so we deduct $305 from the 
$2,000 leaving our teacher $1,695. 
When we take into account the 19.1 
percent increase in the cost of living 
index, we leave him with $1,423 in 
equivalent purchasing power, as com- 
pared with $2,000 in 1939. This takes 
account of no further increase in cost 


*If our teacher is married, or head of a family 
but without children or other dependents his total 
income and Victory tax would amount to $172.00 
Deducting his post-war credit of $27.52, this mar- 
ried teacher’s net tax would be $144.48. 


(Continued on page 91) 
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ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION STUDY UNIT 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


me Illinois Rural Education Com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 
many state-wide agricultural, home, 
community, and educational organiza- 
tions, and the University of Illinois 
Public School Committee on War 
Problems and Responsibilities of Illi- 
nois Schools, together with the execu- 
tive bodies of the Illinois Education 
Association recently approved de- 
tailed recommendations relative to 
school district reoganization in the 
state of Illinois. 

The formation of the plans con- 
cluded several months of special study 
and consideration of the problem, in- 
cluding an evaluation of the present 
school survey efforts in seventeen 
counties, progress made through legis- 
lation directly or indirectly prompting 
reorganization, the procedures em- 
ployed in other states, and procedures, 
organization, and standards which 
might be applied in Illinois. 


Basic Principles 


All parties subscribed to the follow- 
ing basic statement : 


A good educational system is mandatory 
in a democratic form of government. To 
serve democracy effectively in an ever- 
changing social and economic world, our 
educational system must undergo constant 
adjustments. These changes should be un- 
derstood by the people and be subject to 
their control and direction. Study, planning, 
and discussion offer in a democracy the 
basis of informed, well-guided action for 
any program of change involving the public 
in general. 


Proceeding with these basic prin- 
ciples in mind, the various committees 
and conferences considered the gen- 
eral need for school district reorganiza- 
tion in Illinois. The presence of over 
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Planning School District 


eorganizalion in Yb nrois 


Evaluation of the present school survey efforts in seventeen counties 
indicates the need of a central state-wide planning agency but supports 


the soundness of a plan based on the county survey. Detai 


recom 


mendations relative to school district reorganization are here set forth. 


4,200 separate districts with fewer 
than ten pupils in average daily at- 
tendance, the great increase in the 
numbers of smaller schools during the 
last three decades, the great disparity 
between equalized assessed valuations 
per teacher (ratio of 1359 to 1), the 
high per capita costs involved, the 
gradual disappearance of the twelve- 
grade district (109 left now), the dis- 
parity in curricular offerings—these 
and many other factors indicated the 
great need for the gradual reorgan- 
ization of the school districts of IIli- 
nois. 


The Present Survey 


The general failure of the present 
survey effort was attributed to lack of 
sufficient State appropriation per 
county, the absence of state-wide, full- 
time professional assistance, problems 
coincident with the advent of war, the 
insufficiency of time previous to local 
decisions regarding the inauguration 
of the surveys county by county, and 
other limitations of the law itself. 

Seventeen counties elected to insti- 
tute the survey. Approximately one- 
half of these made definite progress in 
their surveys and in the formulation 
of tentative reports and recommenda- 
tions. A half-dozen counties made ex- 
tensive and significant progress. 

The present survey effort has 
shown the definite necessity of state- 
wide planning centered about county 
surveys. It has revealed the fact that 
definite general and specific goals and 
procedures must be formulated for 
state-wide application. It has demon- 
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strated the necessity for professional 
assistance on the State level. By vir- 
tue of the demonstrated worth of the 
county survey in those counties which 
applied themselves seriously to the ef- 
fort at hand, it proved the practicabil- 
ity of the county survey as a basic pre- 
liminary to reorganization. 

The conferences agreed that the 
general goal of school district reorgan- 
ization should be the establishment of 
efficient, economical, adequate educa- 
tion for all youth through the twelfth 
grade, with the schools serving as cul- 
tural and social centers for their com- 
munities. One of the more immediate 
goals selected was that of developing 
a state-wide plan of reorganization, 
locally evaluated, to the end that the 
school districts will be ready to use 
Federal aids which may be made 
available in the post-war period in 
public works funds designed to avoid 
unemployment. 


Specific Goals 


More specific aims and goals of 
reorganization were stated as follows : 


a) The greater equalization of minimal 
educational opportunities through more ad- 
equate length of term, better trained and 
better paid teachers, classes large enough to 
stimulate and maintain pupil interest, 
greater variety and specialization of teacher 
services, and better attendance as a con- 
sequence of adequate transportation 

b) The creation of adequate units of ad- 
ministration and finance to be governed by 
a school board popularly chosen to main- 
tain and operate all schools within the dis- 
trict, be there one or more local attendance 
units within the district 

c) The greater equalization of the tax 
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burden by the creation of larger taxing 
units and the development of a more equi- 
table system of taxation, by greater State 
aid and by more efficient tax assessment 
and collection procedure 

d) The provision of more efficient and 
economical administration and supervision 

e) The more widespread participation in 
the control of education, in certain districts, 
by the public 

f) The gradual conversion of dual sys- 
tems into unit systems having adequate 
taxing powers 

g) Articulated instruction and supervi- 
sion throughout the twelve grades 

h) The provision of better health and 
physical education, opportunities in music, 
art, and the vocations, and provisions for 
educational and vocational guidance 


Ways and Means 


Having determined the more gen- 
eral and the specific goals of reorgan- 
ization the conferences then consid- 
ered ways and means of proceeding 
with the planning effort in Illinois. The 
following specific items were recom- 
mended : 


a) A full-time planning staff in the Of- 
fice of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction 

b) Appropriations sufficient to carry on 
an earnest planning program on a con- 
tinuing basis over several years 

c) Creation of an advisory committee on 
planning program, such committee to in- 
clude lay members and be named by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 

d) County survey committees created la- 
ter for all counties to assist in programs of 
planning 

e) The county superintendent to-act as 
member of county survey committee and as 
ex officio executive secretary 

f) A general outline of aims, goals, prin- 
ciples, and procedures prepared by state- 
planning authorities 

g) Survey of each county on community 
basis using case study approach survey and 
including consideration of all-winter roads 
and other factors 

h) Proposal of types of state incentives 
and financial aids toward reorganization 
(especially to units maintaining complete 
common school program under one board) 

i) A study of state procedures and in- 
fluences to be employed to further reorgan- 
ization 

7) Enlightenment of public as to needs 
of reorganization; as to definite findings in 
case study surveys; as to merits and de- 
merits of reorganization proposals; as to 
reorganization effects on educational oppor- 
tunities and tax burdens 

k) Plans for co-operation of local school 
boards and authorities in planning 

1) Plans for assistance of State higher 
educational institutions and other State de- 
partments and agencies in programs of 
planning 

m) Provision of full publicity prior to 
vote by people to establish proposed larger 
units 

n) Plans for reconsideration and modifi- 
cation in case of proposals rejected; and 
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plan for later election on any rejected pro- 
posal. 

In considering the ultimate goals 
as to the sizes of the administrative 
and finance districts as compared with 
the districts of attendance, the confer- 
ences studied practices pertaining in 
the various states, but failed to desig- 
nate minimum and maximum sizes for 
Illinois. The conferences evidently 
concluded that the survey procedure 
outlined above would involve consid- 
eration of practices in other states and 
the development of standards which 
Illinois survey committees might use 
as guides. 


The Planning Technique 


The conferences also approved the 
program of planning technique ad- 
vised by the United States Office of 
Education which follows : 


a) Select a competent staff and develop 
plans in co-operation with others 

b) Define objectives 

c) Determine trends, changes, etc., and 
establish practicable minimum and optimum 
standards for local administrative, finance, 
and attendance units 

d) Prepare the necessary forms and de- 
fine procedure 

¢) Prepare all maps needed for the study 

f) Assemble and evaluate data 

g) Propose and recommend 
changes 

h) Interpret the program to the public 

i) Propose needed legislative changes 

j) Determine cost of the minimal pro- 
gram and develop a satisfactory plan for 
financing the program. 


specific 


Legislative bills will be prepared 
during the next several months con- 
structed so as to subscribe to the prin- 
ciples and procedures recommended 
by the conferences. If these measures 
become the law of the State, Illinois 
may presently see the inauguration of 
a continuing, well-planned program, 
which in the course of the years may 
provide a state school system which 
subscribes to the constitutional man- 
date of “a thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of free schools.” 





Social Studies Council 
To Meet in Springfield 


The Lincoln-Douglas Council of 
the Social Studies will meet Saturday, 
November 21 at the Elks Club, 509 
South Sixth Street, Springfield, for a 
twelve o'clock luncheon. Miss Louise 


Welch will review Education for 
Democratic Survival by Walter Mey- 
er and Clay Coss. All teachers are in- 
vited. Make reservations with Elks 
Club. 
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Southern President 


Elbert Fulkerson 


Through the resignation of Lewis 
Ebb Etherton, Elbert Fulkerson, of 
Carterville, becomes president of the 
Southern Division of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association. 

Mr. Fulkerson has been very active 
in the affairs of this Division for the 
past decade. During that time he 
served for eight years as the chairman 
of the public relations committee. 
Much of this time he edited the 
Southern Illinois Schools, which was 
the first Division publication issued. 
Mr. Fulkerson was active in the fight 
to get State aid for high schools and 
increased State funds for the elemen- 
tary schools. 

He is a member of the articulation 
committee of the Illinois High School 
Principals Association. He has served 
on the advisory committee of the 
N.E.A. tenure committee; the Reor- 
ganization Committee of the L.E.A., 
and is southern Illinois consultant for 
the Educational Policies Commission 
of the N.E.A. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa and Kappa Phi Kappa. 

Mr. Fulkerson has written a num- 
ber of professional articles. He holds 
his master’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and has completed ad- 
ditional work leading toward a doc- 
torate. 

The Southern Division president is 
serving his sixteenth year as prin- 
cipal of the Carterville Community 
High School, which is affiliated with 
the practice department of the South- 
ern Illinois Normal University at 
Carbondale. 
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The Commission to Codify the School Law Appointed by Governor Green As It Held an Organization Meeting in Springfield 


September 29 


Reading from left to right, seated: Frances Kenney, Chicago; Harry L. Topping, Kankakee; Harriett A. McIntire, Mendota; 
Roy A. Whiteside, Chicago. Standing: W. C. Petty, Waukegan; M. H. Detweiler, Zeigler; W. O. Edwards, Danville; W. H. Spur- 
gin, Chicago; W. L. Gard, Beardstown; T. A. Reynolds, Springfield. 


Codifying the School Law: 


By W. H. SPURGIN 


I. 1909 the Illinois General Assem- 


bly organized the laws affecting 
schools into a fairly logical sequence 
of 276 sections which now, with 
amendments and additions, constitute 
the General School Law. But the 
rapid expansion of the school system 
and changing economic and _ social 
conditions have necessitated 
hundred changes in the law. 

The Sixty-second General Assem- 
bly alone passed sixty-five amend- 
ments or new laws having to do with 
schools. Many of these have been fit- 
ted into logical places in the General 
School Law; others have been forced 
in where they do not fit, and given 
numbers which are misleading. 

As for the rest, no attempt has been 
made to find a place for them in the 
existing framework, although many, 
if not most, of them could have been 
so placed. 

Most school people, not having 
ready access to the complete statutes 


several 
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of the State, have come to rely upon 
the publication of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, the School Law 
of Illinois. This book is brought up to 
date after each session of the Legisla- 
ture, either by reprinting the entire 
volume and incorporating the amend- 
ments, or by printing a supplement. 
In this circular-the 165 pages of the 
General Law are followed by 197 
pages of Additional Acts arranged al- 
phabetically by title. Since no other 
arrangement is designated by the 
Legislature, this is probably as good 
as any, although it places in succes- 
sion such unrelated subjects as Amer- 
ican Indian Day, Annexation of Ter- 
ritory, and Education of the Blind. 


The Need for Reorganization 


Suppose we wish to know what the 
law requires or recommends to be 
taught in the elementary schools of 
the State. There is a very general 
statement in Section 179, to which we 
shall have occasion to refer later, and 
a provision in Section 114 that one of 
the duties of boards of directors is to 
“direct what branches of study shall 
be taught.” Section 127 presumably 
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The Need and 
The Procedure 


gives the same duty to boards of edu- 
cation. 

We find nothing more in the Gen- 
eral Law until we come at the end to 
a dozen sections grouped under the 
title “Miscellaneous,” where we dis- 
cover three subjects prescribed: (1) 
“the value of trees and birds and the 
necessity for their protection” taught 
through the observance of Arbor and 
Bird Day, (2) “the nature of alco- 
holic drinks and other narcotics and 
their effects on the human system.... 
in connection with . . . . physiology and 
hygiene,” (3) the provision that “‘in- 
struction shall be in the English lan- 
guage.” 

But we have not completed our 
search, for among the Additional Acts 
we find widely separated provision 
for: (1) American Indian Day, (2) 
moral and humane education, (3) 
Leif Erikson Day, (4) physical edu- 
cation and training, (5) the teaching 
of representative government, (6) 
Flag Day, and finally (7) safety. 

Here, then, are ten references to 
subject matter to be taught in the 
schools. The closest that any two of 
them come to each other is in the case 
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of Section 271 on Arbor Day and 273 
on alcoholic drink. Even this apparent 
sequence is interrupted by Section 
272—a dead letter for twenty years— 
which provides that “the proceedings 
of the State Teachers Association, 
when approved by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, shall be printed 
and bound by the Secretary of 
oe 


* Contrast this confusion with the 
clarity of the Florida School Code, 
the most recent, and in many respects 
the best of the state codifications. In 
Chapter V of this code, entitled “Per- 
sonnel,” is a section enumerating 
thirteen duties of teachers, the first of 
which is “to teach ....the essentials 
of the United States Constitution, flag 
education, etc.” Here are covered in 
fourteen lines what must be gleaned 
from ten widely scattered sections of 
the Illinois Law. 


Not only is there lack of proper 
sequence, but the numbering system is 
most confusing and lacking in uni- 
formity. Section 84 is followed by 
Section 84a... .84i, all unrelated to 
Section 84. Section 127 is followed in 
turn by 1274, 127a, 12734, 127a.... 
127n. Section 127 relates to powers of 
boards of education (districts over 
1,000 population), 12714 specifically 
to their power to issue bonds, 127a 
to teacher contracts under boards of 
directors (districts under 1,000 popu- 
lation), 12734 to teacher tenure un- 
der boards of education, and the series 
127a....127n to Teachers’ Pension 
Fund, although these sections must be 
interpreted in the light of the special 
Act regarding Teachers’ Retirement 
System. There is a Section 96 (A) 
and one numbered 96a. There are two 
long sections numbered 72 regarding 
the investment of township funds, 
both of which were passed at the same 
legislative session and which differ 
only slightly in the list of permitted 
investments. At the last session of the 
Legislature Sections 211 and 211% 
were repealed, leaving 21134 and 21 la 
as orphans. 

There are many places where, due 
to amendment or to other cause, two 
sections are not in harmony with each 
other. Referring again to Section 179 
we find that instruction is required “in 
the branches of education prescribed 
in the qualifications for teachers. . . .” 
But in Section 2 of the Additional 
Acts regarding Certification of Teach- 
ers passed in 1929 we find that the 
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candidate for a life elementary school 
certificate must pass examinations “in 
English, educational psychology, so- 
ciology, and the principies and meth- 
ods of teaching. .. .” 

Of course these are not the 
“branches of education” which Sec- 
tion 179 contemplates shall be taught 
in the elementary schools. Section 179 
was originally passed in 1889 and at 
that time, and until the passage of 
the Certification Act of 1913, referred 
to lists of elementary school subjects 
in which candidates for certificates 
must be examined. Since 1913 it has 
been as extinct as the mastodon. 


Personnel of the Commission 


The need for reorganization of the 
School Law has long been evident to 
all who have had occasion to use it. 
Representative Harry L. Topping, of 
Kankakee repeatedly has sponsored a 
codification bill. In the 1941 session 
such a bill was finally enacted, provid- 
ing for appointment, by the Governor, 
of the Illinois Public School Commis- 
sion. The Act stipulates that the com- 
mission shall consist of nine members 
and appropriates $12,500 for its work. 
Governor Green named the following 
persons as members : 

M. H. Detweiler, Zeigler, vice-president, 
Illinois Association of School Boards; W. 
O. Edwards, Danville, State Representa- 
tive; W. L. Gard, Beardstown, superintend- 
ent of schools, Illinois Education Associa- 
tion; Frances M. Kenney, Chicago, vice- 
president, Chicago Teachers’ Federation; 
Harriett McIntire, Mendota, Illinois Teach- 
ers College Board; W. C. Petty, Wau- 
kegan, county superintendent of schools, 
Lake County; T. A. Reynolds, Springfield, 
Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; Harry L. Topping, Kankakee, State 
Representative ; O. F. Weber, Urbana, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Illinois. 

At its first meeting the commission 
elected Mr. Topping, chairman; Miss 
McIntire, secretary; Roy A. White- 
side, legislative consultant ; and W. H. 
Spurgin, executive secretary. Mr. 
Whiteside, a Chicago attorney, has 
for many years acted as legal repre- 
sentative of a number of school dis- 
tricts in northern Illinois and he has 
served the last four county superin- 
tendents of schools of Cook County in 
that capacity. By reason of this ex- 
perience he is well qualified to direct 
the technical work of the codification. 


The Work of the Commission 


Just what does the commission 
plan to do? In the first place its job 
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is not to change the intent or meaning 
of the present laws nor to write any 
new ones. It is rather to rearrange 
them in logical order and renumber 
them, rewording them only where 
such rewording is incidental to the 
rearrangement. Even this must be 
done with extreme care, since Su- 
preme Court decisions frequently rest 
on single words. 

Contradictions and inconsistencies 
have been pointed out; others will 
certainly come to light. The commis- 
sion, however, does not have the 
power of decision in such cases. It is 
to be hoped, of course, that, once re- 
organization of the law is effected, the 
inconsistencies will be so obvious as to 
cry for correction and that the Legis- 
lature will hear their cry. 

The commission expects to present 
the results of its work in the form of 
a bill at the 1943 session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. This bill if enacted, 
will become the School Law of IIli- 
nois. The organization and the num- 
bering system will be such that 
amendments may easily be incorpo- 
rated. The job may have to be done 
again thirty or forty years from now, 
but in the meantime it is our hope 
that a generation or two (while they 
may not “rise up and call us blessed’’), 
will at least read the School Law with 
greater ease because of our labors. 


Senators Urge Action 
On Federal Aid 


Impatience for action on S. 1313 
which would provide general Federal 
aid for elementary and _ secondary 
schools was voiced by a number of 
United States Senators on the floor 
of the Senate on October 2, 1942. The 
discussion was set off when Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah presented 
a petition to the President and the 
Congress asking for the early passage 
of S. 1313 which was signed by either 
the chief state school officer or the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the state educa- 
tion association, or both, in forty-two 
of the states. Said Mr. Thomas: 
“There are twenty-eight states in the 
Union which, on the basis of a fifty- 
two week year, pay their teachers an 
average of less than $25 a week; nine- 
teen states, less than $20 a week; six 
states, less than $15 a week; and two 
states, $12 or less a week.” 
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Equalization Funds 
For Our Schools 


By LESTER R. GRIMM 


Questions most frequently asked relating to the extent of 


the need, the procedure in claiming and apportioning, the 


results and present issues are here answered. 


BE recently has made commend- 
able progress in providing funds from 
the State Treasury in order to im- 
prove educational opportunities in the 
financially weaker districts. This ar- 
ticle will discuss especially such equal- 
ization program upon the basis of 
questions which are frequently asked. 


1. How many of our school dis- 
tricts receive equalization aid? 


Slightly more than 3,000 of our 
12,000 school districts receive equali- 
zation grants. Ninety percent of these 
equalized districts are below 1,500 in 
general population. Most of the non- 
high-school and four-year high-school 
districts receive neither general grants 
nor equalization. Of 245 elemen- 
tary districts above 1,500 in popula- 
tion, 124 receive special equalization 
as well as the general annual appor- 
tionment of $11 for each elementary 
pupil in average attendance; and 
nearly one-half of the twelve-grade 
districts are equalized. 


2. What part of the State common 
school fund is used for equalization 
purposes? 


Of the $16,312,000 in the common 
school distributive fund for the cur- 
rent fiscal year there is set aside a 
total of $2,634,195 for the salaries of 
county superintendents of schools, the 
state teachers’ retirement system (ex- 
clusive of Chicago), supervisory ex- 
pense of county superintendents, tui- 
tion of orphans, children of military 
camps and federal hospitals, and the 
tax rebates for certain small districts 
containing State institutions. 

Of the remaining $13,677,805 the 
Chicago district is assigned $3,304,- 
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390 upon the basis of the regular flat 
grant of $11 for each elementary 
school pupil in average attendance in 
grades 1-8 inclusive throughout the 
entire school year. 

Down-state districts will receive 
$10,373,415, of which $4,947,734 will 
be upon the basis of equalization. 
Thus, for equalization is used about 
30 percent of the entire fund or about 
48 percent of the distribution to 
down-state districts. 


3. Where are the equalized districts 
for the most part located? 


Claims for equalization come from 
100 of the 102 counties of the State. 
Twelve different counties present 
equalization claims to be paid during 
the current fiscal year in the amount 
of at least $100,000 each: Franklin, 
Williamson, Saline, Madison, Cook, 
Jackson, Jefferson, Macoupin, White, 
Coles, Marion, and Winnebago. 


4. Do some districts and counties 
receive more aid through equalization 
than they do through the $11 flat 
grant for each elementary school pupil 
in attendance? 


Some extremely weak districts are 
supported almost entirely through 
equalization. In thirty-nine counties 
payments for equalization run higher 
than for the $11 flat grants. 


5. Why is equalization needed in 
Illinois? 


Districts vary greatly in their abil- 
ity to support education. In one 
county the assessed valuation back of 
each elementary pupil in attendance 
averages $15,318, whereas in another 
county the corresponding valuation is 
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only $1,800. In our city elementary 
districts the valuation back of each 
pupil ranges from $105,270 to only 
$627 ; and in our smaller districts such 
range is from $249,108 to only $376. 


6. What is the method of claiming 
equalization aid in the elementary 
school districts? 


Elementary schools now claim $11 
for each pupil in average attendance 
throughout the year, and may claim 
any equalization quota needed to make 
the computed yield from a local edu- 
cational tax rate’ of $1.00 and the 
“equalization” together total $45 per 
pupil in addition to the above $11 
claim. Thus, the State aids in support 
of a $56 program per elementary pu- 
pil—derived from the $11 flat grant, 
the local $1.00 educational rate, and 
any sum necessary to complete the 
equalization level. 

Instead of equalizing upon a total 
level of $56 per pupil a one-teacher 
district may equalize to a flat sum of 
$1,048, and a two-teacher district with 
twenty-five or more pupils may equal- 
ize to a flat sum of $2,096. 


7. What is the plan of giving equal- 
ization assistance to the high-school 
districts? 


For high schools there is no flat 
grant per pupil, but needier high 
schools upon the basis of a 75-cent 
educational rate may claim any equal- 
ization aid necessary to make the 
computed yield of such rate and the 
equalization together total $80 per 
resident attendance pupil. 


8. Upon what basis are equalization 
grants allotted to the twelve-grade 
districts? 

The twelve-grade districts claim 
$11 per elementary pupil in attend- 
ance, and with an educational rate of 
$1.50 may compute equalization for 
grades and high school combined at 
the equalization levels above stated for 
the separate grade and high-school 
districts. 

9. Is our equalization 
proving successful? 


program 


In our city elementary districts of 
2,500 to 5,000 population the average 
claim in 1926 from general grants and 
equalization combined was $8.83 per 
pupil in the weakest quartile of such 
districts, whereas this year the cor- 
responding claim upon the state 


*The educational tax rate is here stated as the 
amount for each $100 of equalized assessed valua- 
tion. 
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school fund will be $35.29 per pupil. 
It is obvious that only $11 of this 
$35.29 comes as a flat grant and the 
remainder is obtained through equal- 
ization. 

The following two cases illustrate 
how equalization aid is operating : 

Case 1 (community high school) .—State 
equalization aid has enabled our school to 
provide gymnasium equipment, new maps, 
the first adequate supply of charts and sci- 
entific equipment we have ever had, a new 
slide projector, and motion picture projec- 
tor. Have set up seven new industrial 
courses in an area badly in need of voca- 
tional training. Two new buses purchased. 
Bought $1,000 worth of band instruments, 
new office furniture, and a duplicating ma- 
chine, two new stokers; are beginning pro- 
gram of fluorescent lighting. Two more 
janitors were added (badly needed). Aver- 
age high-school class cut from 37.1 to 29.1 
pupils. Making some salary adjustments to 
improve our low salary level and to en- 
courage improved professional training. 

Case 2 (elementary school system) .—For 
first time we are able to buy intelligence 
tests. Now supplying library and texts and 
reference books for teachers. Additions 
made to library for pupils. Bought several 
new supplementary books. For handicapped 
children a special speech instructor begin- 
ning work on part-time basis. Also begin- 
ning nursing service on part-time basis. 
Improving playground equipment. Will now 
have part-time office help; inaugurating 
permanent record and personnel accounting 
system. Making a beginning of needed 
salary increases. 

10. What safeguards help to pre- 
vent the misuse of equalization 
grants? 

Equalization aid cannot be claimed 
by any district unless a certified 
budget is presented to show the need 
of such equalization. A district is 
penalized if it receives special aid and 
fails to spend it as promised. Expend- 
itures from an equalized budget in a 
district governed by a board of direc- 
tors must be approved in advance by 
the county superintendent of schools. 
A district claiming equalization aid 
must provide its pupils with a school 
recognized by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction or equalization 
shall not be granted. 


11. Does a high level of equaliza- 
tion prevent reorganization of school 
districts into adequate, larger units? 


It need not do so. Several states 
with good plans of equalization have 
made rapid progress in eliminating 
small schools. 

Reorganization seems to be best 
promoted by (a) state-wide survey 
planning programs directed toward 
the accomplishment of larger districts, 
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(b) specific aids to promote reorgan- 
ization such as transportation grants, 
(c) insistence on high educational 
standards which small districts may 
find difficult to support, (d) manda- 
tory provision for the elimination of 
small schools unless special permis- 
sion for their continuance is obtained 
from county and state school officials, 
and (e) a program of state aid that 




















Theoretically, the rate required for 
the receipt of equalization should be 
that particular rate which is sufficient 
in the ablest district of the State to 
support the minimum program that 
the State sets up as an equalization 
basis. In practice, however, it is found 
that the qualifying rate works out rea- 
sonably well if it is not excessive in 
amount. Reduction of the qualifying 
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Figure I—Level of Equalization for Elementary Pupil Compared With Median Ex- 
penditure in Non-Equalized Districts of Certain Population Groups 


will permit reorganized districts of 
adequate size to operate without ex- 
cessive local taxation of property. 


12. Should not school districts be 
given a tax rate “margin” above the 
rates required for equalization in or- 
der that they may offer more than 
the meager minimum program sup- 
ported through special aid? 


Most authorities agree that such 
margin should be allowed in order 
that the school board may surpass the 
minimum program without a refer- 
endum on tax rates. The educational 
rate required for equalization in Illi- 
nois allows in the non-high and high- 
school districts a slight margin prior 
to a referendum; in the elementary 
schools the qualifying rate is the same 
as the maximum educational rate 
without referendum; and in the 
twelve-grade districts a referendum is 
required before the qualifying educa- 
tional rate can be used. In general, 
however, it may be stated that for all 
types of districts it is possible by ref- 
erendum to vote the local educational 
rate higher than that qualifying for 
equalization. 


13. Should the present rates re- 
quired to qualify for equalization aid 


~be made lower? 


rate tends to relieve the tax load on 
local property or to ‘permit local 
boards to surpass the minimum equal- 
ization program. It would cost annu- 
ally about $2,571,000 to lower the 
present $1.00 qualifying educational 
rate for the elementary schools only to 
75 cents and to lower the $1.50 quali- 
fying educational rate in the twelve- 
grade systems only to $1.25 under the 
present levels of equalization. 


14. To what levels should equaliza- 
tion be raised? 


In a recent publication Mort and 
Cornell have suggested for Pennsyl- 
vania a $70 cost level per attendance 
pupil in grades 1 to 8 inclusive and 
$120 per attendance pupil in grades 9 
to 12 inclusive, together with any nec- 
essary increments for cost-of-living ad- 
justments and transportation of pu- 
pils.* The levels recommended should 
be such as would produce an educa- 
tional program generally desirable to 
the people of our State. For example, 
in the 76 elementary districts con- 
taining cities of 2,500 to 5,000 popu- 
lation the median current educational 


*Paul R. Mort and Francis G. Cornell. American 
petoate in — FS agg College, Columbia 

niversity, New Yor ity. Especiall es 192, 
193, 195, and 363. — 


(Continued on page 96) 
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Corporal Punishmen 


At ~ Sa — 
HM Stoel 


H. Armstrong Roberts Photo 


There is much evidence, says the author, that, as a motivation of desir- 
able behavior, punishment is ineffective. He cites specific reasons why 
corporal punishment can seldom be advised. 


= was a time when the average 
school of five hundred pupils needed a 
full-time man to do nothing but flog 
the pupils, if the 1846 report of a large 
eastern city system is credible evidence. 
According to this report, sixty-five 
“floggings” a day was an average for 
a school of four hundred pupils. A 
few decades ago it was a rare pupil 
who never was whipped. “Spare the 
rod and spoil the child” was the slogan 
of parents and teachers alike. 

Attitudes have changed, laws have 
been enacted, and clinicians have sug- 
gested better prescriptions; but the 
fact remains that punishment in the 
home and the school is still frequently 
administered in the old-fashioned way 
and still retains much of its original 
hearty flavor. 

Assuming that the primary purpose 
of punishment is the promotion of im- 
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proved behavior, it is reasonable to 
discuss it from a psychological point 
of view; for psychology is the study 
of human behavior and reactions. Such 
a discussion would be incomplete with- 
out consideration also of the problems 
of physical and mental health, both of 
which will always modify human be- 
havior. 


Relative Ineffectiveness 


Psychologically, there are two types 
of motivation, negative and positive. 
The former type includes all punish- 
ment. The Wickersham Commission, 
the writings of psychologists, the lab- 
oratory studies made by Browne, Hart- 
shorne and May, Shaw, and others, 
and the recommendations of clinicians 
all seem strongly to indicate that, as 
a motivation of desirable behavior, 
punishment is relatively ineffective. 
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But even if it were effective, it still 
would need to be administered by spe- 
cialists in child reactions—by psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists. In a sense, 
corporal punishment is actually a type 
of physical treatment which, in many 
cases should not be administered with- 
out a prescription from a physician or 
the advice of a clinical psychologist. 
But the writer, for four years con- 
nected with a university’s bureau of 
child guidance, has never yet known 
a clinical staffing of any problem case 
to result in a recommendation of cor- 
poral punishment. 


Difficulty in Judging Behavior 
Further evidence that teachers and 
parents are frequently unqualified to 
decide when to use corporal and other 
severe punishments is indicated in 
Wickman’s study. Compiling a list of 
fifty offenses, he asked a group of 
mental hygienists and clinical experts 
to rate them in terms of seriousness. 
He then asked a large number of ex- 
perienced teachers to make a similar 
rank distribution of the offenses. 
One might expect that the two 
rankings would closely coincide, but 
this was far from the case. In fact, 
among the ten offenses adjudged as 
most serious by the clinical experts, 
only one was included in the ten to 
which the teachers gave highest rank.’ 
Another investigator, using Wick- 
man’s list, asked a large number of 
parents to rank the offenses. It was 
found that the parents were in essen- 
tial agreement with the teachers. 
Somebody, surely, was terribly wrong. 
The significant fact here probably is 
that teachers and parents are inclined, 
as the studies show, to attach most 
importance to those things in chil- 
dren’s behavior which (a) violate the 
accustomed traditions of society and 
(b) create annoyances in the smoothly 
running home or school. The clin- 
icians look beyond these surface indi- 
cations and attach most importance 
to those things which are most likely 
to ruin the child’s chances for nor- 
mal personality development, mental 
health, and social adjustment. 
Parents and teachers are apt to be 
greatly concerned over such things as 
lying, cheating, masturbation, and 
stealing. Clinicians realize that all of 
these actions are normal in young 
children until curbed by social educa- 


See E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and 
Teachers’ Attitudes, p. 14. 
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tion; they attach greatest significance 
to unsocialness, jealousy, suspicious- 
ness, and other evidences of the mal- 
adjusted’and abnormal personality. 

But the relative ineffectiveness of 
corporal punishment and the inability 
of most of us properly to diagnose and 
prescribe are not the only important 
considerations. Let us take a specific 
case. Two boys of equal age are guilty 
of a serious offense. Let us suppose 
that they are of equal intelligence and 
in the same grade. Let us further sup- 
pose that neither was dominated by 
the other but that both share equally 
in the blame. 

Now the conscientious teacher often 
tries to “fit the punishment to the 
crime.” He or she may talk to the 
boys, getting full confessions and per- 
haps even a stateinent from them that 
they consider the punishment justi- 
fiable and fair. Then the punishment 
is administered, let us say, in the form 
of a severe whipping. 


Individual Differences Ignored 


Conscientious though this teacher 
has been, one important consideration 
has been overlooked. That is indi- 
vidual differences. 

We may suppose that one of the 
boys comes from a home environment 
in which corporal punishment has 
never been known. He is a sensitive 
boy. He knows that his parents will 
take the matter with grave concern. 

The other boy is from a home 
whose atmosphere has been one of 
brutalizing and ill-tempered punish- 
ment, family quarrels, disregard for 
law, contempt for the schools, and 
cruelty to the children in the home. 
Partly by natural endowment and 
partly through environmental condi- 
tioning, this boy has become “tough” 
and irresponsive. To him a whipping 
is nothing new. He has been through 
the experience scores of times before ; 
so he merely laughs, shrugs his shoul- 
ders, and later he boasts that it 
“wasn’t a-patchin’ to what my old man 
can do when he’s mad.” 

The other lad—the sensitive one— 
reacts differently. He has never been 
whipped before. Introversive and self- 
coriscious, he has not the facility of the 
“tougher” boy in throwing off the ef- 
fects of his punishment. To him and to 
his parents it is a matter of disgrace 
and humiliation. 

In a case of this sort, it is easy to 
see that the well-intentioned teacher 
did not succeed in fitting the punish- 
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ment to the crime and in making the 
two punishments equal. They were far 
from equal. 


Motives Frequently Not 
Investigated 

Now we have mentioned three 
specific reasons why corporal punish- 
ment can seldom be advised. Let us 
now suppose that a case arises in 
which all of these objections can be 
met and in which we still feel that 
such punishment is the only solution 
possible. If we are teachers, we still 
must consider another question : What 
factors motivated the conduct? 

Obviously, no teacher can know all 
about the past life, the home environ- 
ment, the emotional eccentricities, the 
individual impulses, and the other 
pressures which determine each child’s 
reactions. A parent may come nearer 
to a full knowledge of these factors. 

A case in point is one with which 
the writer is familiar. It was that of 
a boy who arose in school one day 
and called his teacher—a young lady 
—by a number of vile and unprintable 
names. Should this happen in the 
home, the parent might perhaps know 
how to proceed. 

The teacher, however, had only the 
superficial evidence of the conduct it- 
self by which to judge. She whipped 
the boy, and it is probable that most 
teachers would have considered her 
thoroughly justified. Yet investigation 
disclosed the almost incredible fact 
that the boy’s father not only had told 
him exactly what to say but had paid 
him a cash award for saying it. 

Even in the home, it is a rare parent 
who can know all the hidden motives 
of child behavior without a most 
searching inquiry made dispassion- 
ately and fairly. The important con- 
sideration is this. Most parents and 
teachers punish immediately without 
this careful investigation. To ask a 
frightened or stubborn child why he 
did it is not a sufficient investigatiqn. 
Of probably half a hundred cases of 
corporal punishment that the writer 
has witnessed in the schools, plus 
others that he has seen parents ad- 
minister, it seems unlikely that more 
than half a dozen were administered 
without anger. 


Anger, a Complicating Factor 

In this connection, we must remem- 
ber that anger is a physical emotion, 
conditioned by the discharge of chem- 


ical gland products into the blood 
stream. Emotion, whether anger or 
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fear, evinces itself in strong physical 
changes. No study has yet thoroughly 
investigated this matter, but a simple 
illustration here might be revealing. 

The writer has seen college students 
assigned brief three- or four-minute 
extemporaneous talks to make in front 
of a class. When the students arose to 
make their talks, they were inter- 
rupted unexpectedly by a graduate 
nurse equipped with the necessary ma- 
terials for making complete t.p.r. re- 
cordings. 

An hour or so later, when the stu- 
dents had “‘calmed down,” the record- 
ings were again made. In no case, 
even among students who showed no 
outward sign of fear or excitement, 
has the experiment failed to show 
definite changes in temperature, pulse, 
and respiration. Under even this rela- 
tively mild stress, one’s pulse increases 
as much as forty or fifty points per 
minute, and it is not unusual for the 
temperature to rise a degree and a 
fifth. Merely because one is asked to 
give a short talk before a class! 

Now, when a teacher or parent, 
white-lipped with anger, with voice 
out of control, and with a sense of 
being ready to burst with righteous 
indignation, approaches the task of 
punishing the child who has caused 
all this anger, it is clear that such a 
person is in no condition to handle the 
case either with reason or justice. 
Punishment under such conditions is 
little more than an escape valve for 
the teacher’s or parent’s emotions, a 
means of using up the excess chem- 
icals which sudden glandular activity 
has thrown into the blood stream. 

Without doubt, it would surprise 
and offend the average parent or 
teacher about to administer a sound 
thrashing to a child, if some respon- 
sible person should interfere with a 
quiet proposal that the temperature of 
such parent or teacher be taken first! 
It would be offensive, but the results 
of such an examination might be ex- 
tremely illuminating. Temper or tem- 
perature, there is little difference 
when read by the clinical thermom- 
eter, and neither has a rightful place 
in motivating or measuring punish- 
ment. 

“Whom the gods destroy, they 
first make mad” and a person who 
can be made mad enough will destroy 
himself, figuratively speaking. Prize 
fighters sometimes are clever enough 
deliberately to provoke their oppo- 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Special Education 
+ Whartime 


By EDWARD H. STULLKEN 


Many adaptations are required but the breakdown of bar- 
riers to the recognition of the productive worth of the 
handicapped presents opportunities for accelerated 
progress. 


Te displacements in the industrial, 
economic, political, and social life of 
the Nation, incident to the war, affect 
the program of special education as 
much as they affect that of education 
generally and probably more so. Ex- 
ceptional children will be subjected to 
the same physical dangers, the same 
emotional disturbances, the same loss 
of morale and the same loss of security 
as normal children, but in most cases 
the schools’ part in protecting them 
from danger and loss will be made 
more difficult by the handicaps from 
which they suffer. 

For example, schools will be called 
upon to make special provisions for 
the safety of those physically handi- 
capped during air-raid alarms and 
drills, particularly if the children are 
far removed from homes and in need 
of special transportation facilities. 
Since those mentally retarded often 
are less resourceful and lack initiative, 
they too will need special care and 
more careful direction. Those socially 
maladjusted, usually living in poorer 
neighborhoods and with less economic 
security, will need greater protection 
both from physical injury and from 
the moral dislocations of youth which 
are a by-product of the war. 


Adaptations Required 


It is clear that many adaptations are 
required in general education, and 
similarly many aspects of special edu- 
cation will need to be strengthened 
and extended. Severe dislocations in 
the process of selecting an occupation 
and securing employment are cer- 
tainly occurring, and wiser counseling 
service will be vital to the success of 
the vocational training programs for 
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all handicapped. However, the war of- 
fers to the exceptional children of the 
Nation both a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity. 

Under wartime conditions atypical 
children can more easily prove that 
they can perform many tasks effi- 
ciently and economically, in fact they 
are challenged to do so. In meeting 
this challenge many handicapped can 
compete with normals under ordinary 
conditions of finding employment and 
in doing actual work. Others can 
compete with normals if they are 
given help in finding the proper work, 
and still others in case they are given 
specialized training. 

War’s displacements break tradi- 
tions so that not only is more rapid 
progress possible in giving excep- 
tional children the proper recognition 
of their productive worth on the part 
of the public in general, but the worth 
of the individual takes on an added 
significance. 

One need but contrast Nazi and 
Democratic philosophies in regard to 
the care of the handicapped to know 
how vital the stake of the handicapped 
child is in this conflict. Handicapped 
have, if possible, much more reason 
for desiring to help in the war effort 
than do the physically and mentally 
strong. The use in limited military 
service of those only slightly handi- 
capped should be encouraged. 

Furthermore the handicapped will 
probably have a better chance of find- 
ing a useful place in the economic 
structure of the Nation at a time when 
industry has lost many of the more 
able-bodied by reason of their going 
into the armed service of the country. 
The Nation needs the entire produc- 
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tive effort of our people, and the 
handicapped can make a sizable con- 
tribution toward helping win the war. 
They should be encouraged to do so 
and should be assisted in finding suit- 
able opportunities to enter employ- 
ment fitted to their capacities. 


Wartime School Activities 

This contribution of the handi- 
capped should be simulated by the 
activities in the schools for handi- 
capped children. Many crippled chil- 
dren can make model airplanes for use 
by the aviation training schools as 
well as normal children do; the men- 
tally retarded can be persuaded to 
invest in war savings stamps when- 
ever their more talented schoolmates 
invest; and the socially maladjusted 
can often do both, if only they are di- 
rected properly. 

Those working in the field of spe- 
cial education have the same responsi- 
bilities for teaching the conservation 
of materials by prudent consumption 
and salvage as workers have in the 
field of regular education. Special- 
class teachers should give their pupils 
the same full and authoritative infor- 
mation about the materials that are 
needed to win the war and should 
practice the same economies as reg- 
ular class teachers. 

In this connection many industrial 
classes for mentally retarded and so- 
cially maladjusted might well set up 
projects for training in reconditioning 
household equipment and furniture. 
Many of the handicapped can partici- 
pate in community salvage drives to 
collect paper, metals, and other needed 
materials from homes and offices in 
the community. 

The war has placed heavy responsi- 
bilities upon humanitarian agencies 
supported by voluntary contributions, 
particularly upon the Red Cross, the 
United Service Organizations, and 
many of the agencies represented in 
local community funds. Workers in 
special education are generally better 
acquainted with the work of these so- 
cial agencies than are those in regular 
education, and so they have a greater 
responsibility for providing oppor- 
tunities for pupils to study the war 
programs of these agencies. 


Special Teachers as Leaders 
" Much of special education has been 
intimately concerned with health and 
physical efficiency and many special- 
class teachers know how important 
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are physical examinations with a sys- 
tematic and vigorous follow-up pro- 
gram to correct remediable defects. 
Certain groups in special education 
therefore should assume the leader- 
ship in securing for all of our youth a 
program for the promotion of health, 
health instruction, physical efficiency, 
and a “Fitness for Service” motive by 
young people. 

First Aid should be taught to all 
special-class pupils, and all should be 
adequately nourished, especially the 
physically weak, in order to prevent 
wartime contagious diseases, and so 
forestall epidemics such as the influ- 
enza epidemic of 1917-1918. 

Special education has the same re- 
sponsibility as general education in 
helping sustain morale. Furthermore, 
special-class teachers can help all 
teachers in doing three things. First, 
every teacher should know his pupils 
better and more sympathetically than 
ever. He should know the home con- 
ditions and make more home visits 
and more contacts between homes and 
schools. 

Second, every teacher should strive 
to set a good example of calm resolu- 
tion so as to offset tendencies toward 
despair and excitement. In the third 
place, the war is requiring extensive 
emotional adjustments. While refrain- 
ing from amateur efforts to practice 
psychiatry, teachers, who themselves 
stand firmly for the ideals and values 
which sustain mankind in times of 
trial may extend a hand to bring 
others to the same sure footing. 


The School and Delinquency 


The general breakdown of moral- 
ity in time of war will affect all youth, 
but those socially handicapped face 
additional dangers, from which their 
teachers must protect them. Teachers 
of socially maladjusted groups must 
help prevent the increase in juvenile 
delinquency incident to the war. 

It has long been recognized that 
good schools can help prevent delin- 
quency and crime. It has also been 
recognized that any disruption of 
school programs or any lengthening 
of school vacation periods tends to in- 
crease the numbers of juveniles who 
get into difficulty with the law. 

As an aid to the control of delin- 
quency during the period of the emer- 
gency, teachers should be urged to 
make closer contacts with their pupils 
outside of the classroom, and schools 
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should broaden their programs in.or- 
der to help make compensations for 
wartime disruption of family life. 

School administrators may well ex- 
amine the possibilities of using the 
school plants—particularly the gym- 
nasium, recreation rooms, etc.—on 
week-ends, during the evening and 
during vacation periods to a much 
greater extent than is now generally 
the case. The influence of the school 
should be extended, by means of a 
longer day and a longer term, into the 
lives of youth, particularly those for 
whom the school is not only an educa- 
tive agency but often the only agency 
giving them an opportunity to learn to 
adjust to the world in which they 
must live. 

Cities should broaden their con- 
tinuation school programs for the 
benefit of those individuals who do 
enter industry. These pupils should 
maintain at least some connection with 
schools so that in the post-war period 
they may have an opportunity for 
further schooling if they desire it. 


Developing Future Leaders 


In some cities the education of the 
gifted is a phase of special education. 
Teachers of such special classes for 
gifted children have an opportunity 
for rendering greater service to the 
country than any other group of spe- 
cial-class teachers. Only as we con- 
serve and develop the potentialities of 
those especially gifted can we hope to 
have the leadership so desperately 
needed in both the war effort and in 
the critical post-war years. 

Teachers of gifted children should 
now single out the older pupils for 
special training. In some cases train- 
ing should be accelerated and in other 
cases it should be pointed more di- 
rectly toward the war effort. In guid- 
ing the gifted youth care should be 
used to supply such information and 
help that each of these young people 
may reach decisions which will ulti- 
mately result in the most efficient use 
of his abilities as one unit in the Na- 
tion’s best manpower. Efforts should 
be made to conserve the superior in- 
tellectual and other abilities of the 
gifted for national service in scientific 
research and leadership. 


Rehabilitation Problem 


Another problem arising out of the 
war which will affect special education 
is that of rehabilitating an increased 
number of physically handicapped, 
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emotionally unstable and socially mal- 
adjusted children. The increased in- 
dustrial activity will augment the 
number of those with physical handi- 
caps. Actual physical warfare may 
injure hundreds of others. Various 
types of shell shock may be expected, 
particularly if any of our cities are 
subjected to enemy bombing. The 
tragic experience of London with 
shell-shocked children is an illustra- 
tion of the point in question. Teachers 
of special classes in America should 
also prepare themselves to co-operate 
with those of other nations in meeting 
the problem of rehabilitating the thou- 
sands of starved or mal-nourished 
children of occupied countries. 

In helping meet this problem spe- 
cial-class teachers should co-operate 
with the various national, state, and 
local rehabilitation workers. Contacts 
should also be made with all place- 
ment agencies to assist in the problem 
of selective placement of handicapped 
individuals. 


Professional Associations 


A study of the war’s effect on spe- 
cial education reveals greater respon- 
sibilities for teachers of exceptional 
children than ever before. One way in 
which our teachers can meet that re- 
sponsibility is through memberships in 
the local, state, and national education 
associations, and in the International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
which is a department of the N.E.A. 
It is through such organizations that 
teachers can find their proper rela- 
tionships to the war effort and learn 
how best to make their war contribu- 
tion to exceptional children. 





Employment of Minors 
Up in 1942 


The Division of Women’s and 
Children’s Employment of the Illinois 
Department of Labor reports that in 
the first seven months of 1942, 15,728 
employment and age certificates were 
issued to minors under eighteen years 
of age as compared with a total of 
15,985 for the entire year of 1941. Of 
these, 13,025 were age certificates is- 
sued to minors between the ages of 
sixteen and eighteen. Employment 
certificates issued to minors between 
fourteen and sixteen during this pe- 
riod totalled 2,703, a gain of 78 per- 
cent over the comparable period in 


1941. 
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Eprtor’s Note.—This is Part I of the first 
of a series of articles on the subject of teach- 
ing aeronautics edited by W. E. Harnish, 
Assistant Professor of Education and Head 
of Department of Science, University High 
School, University of Illinois. 


_ ae of high-school aeronautics 
are back in their schools this fall 
beginning the biggest, most challeng- 
ing job of teaching they have ever 
done. Perhaps some have thought that 
they merely were going to prepare 
some people for possible military sery- 
ice, and that when the emergency was 
over, time would turn back. True, the 
need is urgent now, desperately ur- 
gent, but it will do us little good to 
win the war if we are not prepared 
to master the air when the war is over. 

We will master the air only if all 
\mericans realize the importance of 
so doing and co-operatively plan for it. 
This can happen only if aeronautics 
hecomes a vital and continuing part of 
our curriculum and if all concerned 
gain an idea of the importance of the 
job to be done. 


A Creative Job 


Until a few months ago, most of us 
were blissfully unaware of the prob- 
lem which we now face. We knew that 
an airplane had wings, a motor, a pro- 
peller, landing gear, could go very fast, 
and was apt to be lethal in case of ac- 
cident. Ignorance, in this case, has 
some value. 

For probably the first time in our 
lives we are starting out to teach a 
subject the curriculum of which has 
not been molded by the cold hand of 
tradition. We no longer must teach 
four ways of solving a quadratic equa- 
tion because our pupils will encounter 
them on some standardized test or col- 
lege board examination, or a lot of 
dry, rigid grammer, in a context de- 
void of meaning. 

We have an opportunity to devote 
all our creative energies to teaching a 
new kind of thinking—thinking in- 
volving a three-dimensional world— 
thinking involving a body of knowl- 
edge which will satisfy individual 
needs, which will meet social demands, 
and which will enable mankind to con- 
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trol a part of his culture better than 
he ever has done before. 

At the same time the opportunity 
exists for infusing new life into much 
of the mathematics and physics, as 
well as other subjects which we have 
taught more or less in abstraction, or 
for which we often hunted to find ap- 
plications which were too often trivial. 

When a pupil’s life may some day 
depend upon his accurately applying 
some of the elementary theorems about 
parallelograms in order to make a 
rendezvous with an aircraft carrier be- 
fore his gasoline runs out, certainly 
mathematics has become a more func- 
tional part of his existence than it has 
been as taught before. When a pilot 
applies his knowledge of physics to de- 
cide that on a certain course of travel 
icing conditions will develop and on 
another course they will not, he may 
save his own life, those of his passen- 
gers, and several hundred thousand 
dollars worth of equipment. 

We have another priceless oppor- 
tunity, also, which should not be over- 
looked. That is the opportunity to 
teach social implications and _ social 
contro! along with scientific and tech- 
nical instruction. It has been one of the 
chief tragedies of our contemporary cul- 
ture that our mathematical, physical, 
and biological sciences have so far out- 
stripped our social sciences. 

We possess the technical resources 
and knowledge for abolishing war, 
poverty, famine, and most diseases, 
but a lack of a social point of view 
has perverted these resources and this 
knowledge, until now a large section 
of mankind is using them for exactly 
opposite ends. Do not say, “But that 
is the business of the social science 
teacher.” True, it is, but it is also the 
business of every one engaged in edu- 
cation. 


Important to Know Pupils 


The job ahead is not going to be 
easy. We, the teachers of aeronautics, 
must make up our minds that we will 
have to spend at least two hours out- 
side of class for every hour in class. 
It will take that much time to read 
some of the available literature and to 
master some of the subject-matter. 

It is equally important that we know 






our pupils. Since much of the work 
involves mathematics and physics, and 
since a rather generally accepted prin- 
ciple of modern education is that of 
starting with the pupil where he is, we 
should early find out how competent 
the pupil is in these academic areas. 
This can be done in part by examining 
the record of his previous courses. 
How much mathematics has he had? 
How much education has he had in 
physical science? How successful was 
he in this work? 

This information might be supple- 
mented by one or more diagnostic or 
prognostic tests in mathematics and 
physics. We should make a rather 
hasty and unverified generalization 
that a pupil who can do the four fun- 
damental operations of arithmetic 
well, and can handle decimals, frac- 
tions, and percents, and who has had 
a littke work in high-school mathe- 
matics, will do better work than a 
person who has just slipped through 
two or three years of high-school 
mathematics. Furthermore a person 
who can recognize every type of plane, 
who has built innumerable models, 
and who can talk glibly about the 
parts, using their technical names, is 
not necessarily a good risk as a poten- 
tial pilot or navigator. Of course, this 
information about pupils can help the 
teacher to plan intelligently for indi- 
vidual differences. 

Let us not collect this information 
merely as additional busy work. Un- 
less we are going to use it, we can 
spend our time more profitably along 
other lines. This information can be 
put to good use in the detailed plan- 
ning of our own individual courses. If 
we find that we are to instruct a group 
of youngsters with good mathematical 
backgrounds and fairly well blessed 
with computational skill, we will be in- 
deed fortunate. It will then be unnec- 
essary to spend a lot of time in teach- 
ing or re-teaching fundamental skills, 
and we can proceed with the applica- 
tion of these in a highly meaningful 
context. 

The same thing holds true for 
physics. If the pupils have just com- 
pleted a course in physics, or a good 
course in physical science, it will be 
necessary to spend less time on funda- 
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mental principles, and more stress can 
be put upon applications. 

Other types of information about 
the individual pupil which the teacher 
may use advantageously are his spe- 
cial interests in aeronautics and his 
reasons for taking the course. These 
may or may not be enlightening. To 
quote a few which were gathered from 
high-school pupils during the past 
summer, 

“What I like about aeronautics is 
acquiring the ability to find my way 
about in the air, to be able to follow 
a course, and to use navigation instru- 
ments.” 

“T’ve been building models. I would 
like to become a naval aviator and 
later go into commercial aviation. I 
am also interested in the motors of 
planes.” 

Several pupils suggested reasons re- 
lated to the post-war air age. One said, 
“After the war there will be a great 
demand for trained men, and I would 
be in on the ground floor.” Another 
says, “I want to get a little training 
in ground work, and I want to know 
a little about a plane because it is 
evident that air will be the main way 
of transportation in the future.” 

How many of us adults realized that 
four months ago? 

Why would a girl be interested? 
Here are two answers. 

“Aviation is the coming industry 
and is providing more and more jobs 
for women. In a few years I will be 
looking for a job, and with a knowl- 
edge of aeronautics, what could be bet- 
ter?” The other: “Until the United 
States became defense-minded there 
were only three major sciences offered 
in most high schools-—biology, chem- 
istry, and physics. New that airplanes 
are coming to play such an important 
part in our daily lives, I think that the 
science of aeronautics will be as essen- 
tial a course as the others.” 

What can be done with this infor- 
mation? For one thing, it can serve 
as a basis for individual and group 
projects. For instance, several boys 
are interested in becoming pilots. 
There is a very good book called, 
Are You Fit to be a Pilot? In it are 
listed a number of simple tests which 
anybody can give with apparatus at 
hand and charts. Two boys can act as 
examiners, others as candidates, and 
a demonstration can be given before 
the class. Thus in the matter of eye- 
sight, a boy can quickly determine 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Those Prior Service Payments 
to the Teachers’ Pension Fund 


. A recent amendment sponsored by 
certain legislator- friends of the pension sys- 
tem, requires teachers who have taught fewer 
than sixteen years to contribute twice the 
amount paid heretofore. This amendment 
was necessary to induce other legislators to 
adopt the Pension Board’s proposal to in- 
crease the public contribution . . . 


This paragraph, written by L. R. 
Grimm, I.E.A. Director of Research, 
appeared in the November, 1933 issue 
of the Illinois Teacher. It was one of 
a number of announcements by which 
Illinois teachers were informed of the 
1933 amendment to the 1915 Pension 
Act, doubling the amount of the an- 
nual contribution from teachers in 
Class I and Class II. (See table.) 


more increases in the rate of public 
contribution. 

Of course all this patchwork was 
evidence of the financial difficulties of 
the old system. In 1933 the number of 
retirants had far exceeded earlier esti- 
mates and the actuarial deficit—an- 
nuities likely to be demanded because 
of service already rendered — had 
reached $34,000,000 and was destined 
to go much higher befoie the old sys- 
tem was superseded by the present 
actuarially sound system. 

The 1915 Act as amended in 1933 
did not require contributors to pay the 
additional amounts required of them 
at once. The law stipulated only that a 


COMPARISON OF CONTRIBUTIONS FROM TEACHERS 


Under Original Provisions of 1915 Pension Act 
and Under 1933 Amendment to Act 





CLASSIFICATION OF MEMBER 


AMOUNT OF CONTRIBUTION 





Based on Years of Teaching Service 


Act of 1915 


Amendment of 1933 





Annual 
Rate 


Annual 


Rate Total 





$ 5.00 
10.00 
30.00 


Class I (1-10 years, inc.) 
Class II (11-15 years, inc.) 
Class III (16-25 years, inc.) 


$10.00 
20.00 
30.00 


$100.00 
100.00 
300.00 














Total for 25 years 





$400.00 $500.00 





The teacher who in 1933 had 
taught more than fifteen years and so 
continued thereafter at the same rate 
of contribution as before nevertheless 
had to pay an additional $100 into the 
fund. The teacher with fifteen years 
or less of creditable service had to 
make up the difference between the 
amounts she had paid and the 
amounts called for under the amend- 
ment. Since rates were doubled this 
teacher found herself owing a sum 
equal to what she had paid into the 
fund prior to 1933. 

The General Assembly responsible 
for this amendment, it has been seen, 
at the same time increased the rate of 
public contribution, the third such in- 
crease. Subsequently there were two 
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total of $500 must be paid before re- 
tirement. 

Members had good reason to post- 
pone this payment up to the time that 
they knew that they would retire, for 
if they left the profession after they 
had completed fifteen years of teach- 


ing, they were neither eligible for 
pension (unless disabled), nor could 
they get a refund of the amounts con- 
tributed.* The result was that most 
teachers postponed payment, and 
some of them, it seems, forgot all 
about the indebtedness. 


*The teacher who had taught /ess than fifteen 
oe upon termination of membership in the old 
ension System, would have one-half of her con- 
tributions refunded, provided she applied for the re- 
fund within six months after she quit teaching. 


(Continued on page 93) 
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IN 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 


Illinois Education Association 


Dea DAVE: 


I was pleased to hear from you so 
soon, and to learn that your faculty is 
100 percent I.E.A. and nearly so 
N.E.A.! That’s a splendid record! 

Membership in the I.E.A. and the 
N.E.A. perhaps means more now to 
professional and educational welfare 
than ever before. Circumstances re- 
lated to war and war effects are 
freighted with great dangers and a 
few threats to education. The result 
is that teachers and friends of public 
education everywhere must be on the 
alert, well organized, and united. 


Dangers 


Increased Federal taxes, increased 
costs of living, bond purchases, etc., 
may be used by some forces as an ex- 
cuse to reduce State aid to schools. 
Largely through efforts of the I.E.A. 
State aid in Illinois now averages 
$340 per teacher. That’s an achieve- 
ment worth protecting in the name of 
boys and girls as well as teachers! 

An elementary school receiving flat 
grants only ($11 per pupil A.D.A.) 
receives $385 per year in State aid 
for a classroom of thirty-five pupils 
A.D.A. Elementary districts receiving 
equalization are guaranteed $56 per 
pupil A.D.A. in local and State sup- 
port if the district levies at least 
$1.00 for educational purposes. That’s 
$1960 per classroom of thirty-five 
pupils A.D.A. if local taxes are paid 
100 percent. This achievement is 
worthy of protection. 

High-school districts receiving 
equalization are guaranteed $80 per 
pupil A.D.A. if the local district levies 
at least 75 cents for educational pur- 
poses. This means $2000 per class- 
toom of twenty-five pupils if local 
taxes are fully paid. 

1.E.A. membership constitutes the 
best insurance that the above men- 
tioned vital gains are protected for the 
school children and school teachers of 
Illinois! 
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An informal communication emphasizing current 
developments in the I.E.A. 





Retirement 


There’s another area of great im- 
port to teachers in Illinois. I speak of 
the new teacher retirement system— 
primarily an I.E.A. product. The sys- 
tem serves admirably as a depository 
for teachers’ savings designed to pro- 
vide a degree of security in retire- 
ment. The knowledge of this security 
reflects its good effects day by day in 
the average classroom. The system 
provides a type of health insurance, 
too, since disability allowances are 
available to teachers who have taught 
at least ten years in the system. It 
must be comforting for teachers to 
know also that if they should leave 
the teaching profession before the age 
of retirement, all of the principal paid 
by them will be returned to them. 
Many a nest egg thus set aside has 
been used as a reserve, or even as a 
hope chest! 

An Investment 


Contributions to the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund constitute a fine invest- 
ment. Let’s cite the extreme case of a 
person who has taught and contrib- 
uted for twenty-five years at the rate 
of $30 per year—the minimum al- 
lowed and who retires at age fifty. 
This teacher will have paid in prin- 
cipal a sum total of $750. If he or 
she lives to the traditional age of three 
score and ten, $8000 will have been 
returned to this teacher. Such a return 
is made possible not only by this 
teacher’s principal contributions and 
interest upon them but by matching 
and additional contributions by the 
State. Is this worthy of protection? 
I.E.A. memberships make possible 
the protection of such achievements. 

A person paying in the maximum, 
$100 per year, let us say for forty 
years and retiring at sixty-five will 
have deposited in principal a sum total 
of $4000. This amount will then be 
returned during the first three years 
of retirement. 
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Should a teacher die before retire- 
ment, his or her estate would receive 
the sum of the accumulated contribu- 
tions (payments to the present retire- 
ment system with interest from date 
of payment) plus contributions cov- 
ering service prior to July 1, 1939 and 
paid after that date. 


Paying Up 

By the way, Dave, I remember that 
you said that one of your teachers 
had asked why she is now billed for 
an additional payment to the Retire- 
ment Fund. 

The answer is simple. She had not 
paid in full contributions due under 
the preceding Act. The old Retire- 
ment Law was amended in 1933 so as 
to provide that members must pay a 
total of $500 (instead of $400 as pre- 
viously provided) into the retirement 
fund and that any deficiency in the 
members’ payments must be paid be- 
fore retirement, with simple interest 
at 4 percent per annum beginning 
with 1933. If such delinquent pay- 
ments were not made before July 1, 
1939, the effective date of the new 
Retirement Law, interest from that 
date would be computed at 4 percent 
compounded annually. 

The advent of the new law termi- 
nated the old order, put the system on 
a sound actuarial basis, and hence the 
amount normally due on or before re- 
tirement under the old law became 
payable under provisions of the new 
Act governing prior service payments, 
or within five years after the receipt of 
the certified statement. The principal 
thus paid is applied to the member’s 
own account from which it may be 
withdrawn when membership is ter- 
minated, or in case of death previous 
to retirement it will accrue to the 
benefit of the member’s estate. 


Security 


Another I.E.A. project, teacher 
tenure, spells teacher security in posi- 
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tion. Heretofore the teacher was a 
public servant hired generally by the 
year to live in uncertainty relative to 
her livelihood for the next year and 
the years thereafter. 

Today this teacher has been recog- 
nized as a professional whose services 
cannot be terminated because of whim 
or fancy or political maneuvering. The 
teaching profession in Illinois has a 
new birth of freedom and a real op- 
portunity to demonstrate its worth! 

Are such items as the above worth 
protecting? I’m sure that they are. 
I.E.A. memberships provide the ways 
and means of protecting these gains. 
Throughout its nearly ninety years of 
service the Illinois Education Associ- 
ation has left indelible marks upon the 
progress of education and the teaching 
profession. Now, of all times, its great 
work should be supported 100 per- 
cent. Every certificated person and 
every teacher college faculty member 
should have membership in the I.E.A. 

I.E.A. dues must constitute a first 
small charge against every teacher's 
income, whether the teacher be new 
or old in service, or temporarily or 
permanently employed. In unity there 
is strength, and the I.E.A. must be 
stronger than ever before to preserve 
that which we have gained, to protect 
the educational interests of boys and 
girls, and to build for a better educa- 
tional future. 

Sincerely yours, 
IRV. 





Digest of Board Meetings 


TIME AND Ptace: State headquar- 
ters, Springfield, Illinois, Friday, Sep- 
tember 11, 1942 at 8:00 p.m. 

Present: Acting President Russell 
Malan, Directors W. C. Handlin, E. 
H. Stullken, Miss Hester Burbridge, 
and staff members, Eloise P. Bing- 
ham, Lester R. Grimm, B. I. Griffith, 
and Irving F. Pearson. 

Business: 1. Approved minutes as 
amended for previous meeting. 

2. Hired Diehl as 
auditors. 


Gauger and 


3. Approved monthly financial re- 
port. 

4. Accepted detailed report of 
Washington Conference on Schools 
and the War as presented by Secre- 
tary Pearson. Also accepted Secre- 
tary’s report of meeting of state sec- 
retaries at Richmond. 

5. Accepted Public Relations De- 
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partment report of sales and distribu- 
tion of sound film, “Backing Up the 
Guns,” and the report of plans for the 
future as presented by Mr. Griffith. 

6. Accepted,Editor Eloise P. Bing- 
ham’s report regarding the publication 
ILtinois EpucaTIoN, advertising 
prospects, and a revised procedure of 
handling membership lists. 

7. Accepted Research Department’s 
report revising publications of past year 
and plans for projects such as studies 
of teacher-turnover, small high schools, 
economic problems of rural teachers, 
physical education, minimum wage, 
etc. 

8. Reviewed tenure cases. Author- 
ized further investigations and finan- 
cing if need be. 

9. Reviewed progress in plans for 
next Annual Meeting as presented by 
Mr. Handlin. 

10. Authorized meeting of Board 
with Division presidents and govern- 
ing committeemen and staff at Spring- 
field, October 2 and 3. Determined 
subjects to be discussed. 

11. Authorized meeting of Taxa- 
tion and Finance Committee for Fri- 
day, September 25, with a Board meet- 
ing on Saturday, September 26. 

12. Authorized 
boiler tubes. 

13. Elected Miss Helen Hurley, Chi- 
cago, and Mrs. Juanita Snipe, Evans- 
ston, as delegates and Miss Margaret 
Davenport, Kenilworth, as alternate 
to the meetings of the Illinois Women’s 
Conference on Legislation. 

14. Nominated Mr. V. L. Nickell, 
superintendent of schools, Cham- 
paign, Illinois as a member of the 
executive committee of the State 
Public Health Committee. 


15. Sold $143.30 in school war- 
rants held by the association. 


replacement of 


16. Authorized payment of bills. 
Adjournment: 1:20 a.m. Saturday, 
September 12, 1942. 
IrvING F. Pearson, 
Executive Secretary. 
x *k *® 
September 25, 1942 


TIME AND PLaAce: State headquar- 
ters, Springfield, Illinois, Saturday, 
September 25, 1942 at 9:30 a.m. 

PRESENT: Acting President Russell 
Malan, Directors W. C. Handlin, E. 
H. Stullken, and Miss Hester Bur- 
bridge ; staff members Eloise P. Bing- 
ham, Lester R. Grimm, Bernard I. 
Griffith, and Irving F. Pearson. 
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Business: 1. Closed Sparta tenure 
investigation at instance of investiga- 
tion committee. 

2. Received progress report in re- 
spect to Roseville tenure case. 

3. Moved investigation of reported 
tenure case in Riverside. 

4. Accepted minutes of previous 
meeting. 

5. Closed DeKalb tenure cases on 
recommendation of committee. 

6. Accepted Miss Burbridge’s res- 
ignation as Chairman of Equal Oppor- 
tunities Committee. 

7. Elected Miss Hazel Koch, Rock- 
ford, as Chairman of Equal Oppor- 
tunities Committee. 

8. Directed Secretary to investigate 
proposed solution to heating problems 
in headquarters building. 

9. Considered final plans for meet- 
ing with presidents’ and governing 
committeemen. 

10. Authorized meeting of Audit- 
ing Committee for Friday, October 2. 

11. Authorized meeting of Board 
in Chicago for November 1, 1942. 

12. Directed that copies of the gov- 
erning committee reports be sent to all 
delegates to the State Annual Meet- 
ing for distribution at time their cre- 
dentials are forwarded. 

13. Authorized meeting of Teacher 
Welfare Committee for November 20 
and 21, at state headquarters. 

14. Received report on plans for 
Annual Meeting. Cancelled the usual 
delegates’ dance and reception for 
Monday, December 28. 

15. Received budget as proposed 
by Secretary. Amended same in a few 
items and accepted it as amended. 

Adjournment: 1:15 p.m. 

IrvING F. Pearson, 
Executive Secretary. 


xk kk 
October 3, 1942 


TimME AND Ptrace: Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Springfield, Illinois, Sat- 
urday, October 3, 1942 at 3:45 p.m. 

Present: Acting President Russell 
Malan, Directors W. C. Handlin, E. 
H. Stullken, Miss Hester Burbridge, 
and staff members Eloise P. Bingham, 
Lester R. Grimm, Bernard I. Griffith, 
and Irving F. Pearson. 

Business: 1. Received communi- 
cation from Peoria teachers requesting 
assistance in connection with prob- 
lems of local support for schools. Au- 
thorized assistance by staff under cer- 
tain circumstances. 


2. Authorized purchase of a stoker 
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for the headquarters building due to 
drastic fuel oil regulations. 

3. Received and accepted report of 
a special tenure investigating commit- 
tee which had investigated a purported 
tenure violation at Riverside, Illinois, 
thus closing the case with the recom- 
mendation that no further action be 
taken. 

4. Received progress reports in re- 
spect to cases at Rockford, Roseville, 
and Belleville. 

5. Received special report from 
Editor. 

6. Authorized the loaning of a six- 
minute 35-mm. copy of “Backing Up 
the Guns.” 

Adjournment: 5:45 p.m. 

IrvinG F. Pearson, 
Executive Secretary. 
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TEACHING AERONAUTICS 


(Continued from page 80) 


what grade of pilot’s license he may 
hope to attain. He can find out if he 
is color blind. He can find out for 
himself whether or not he has any 
gross physical defects which might 
blight future hopes of being a trans- 
port pilot, and he can readjust his 
plans accordingly. All the people par- 
ticipating can learn the meaning of 
terms like 20-20 vision, in a situation 
loaded with meaning for them. 

The girl who is interested in com- 
mercial aspects of aviation may make 
a special study of it and prepare a re- 
port. 

Boys interested in model building 
may construct a wind tunnel where 
they can watch the progress of smoke 
streams and possibly test lift and 
drag characteristics. Those interested 
in combat flying can read fascinating 
and authentic accounts of the required 
qualifications, training, background, 
and life of the pilot. Properly handled, 
this information about pupil interests 
can be a powerful tool in the hands of 
the teacher for motivating the work 
of the course. 

Some of our pupils are going to know 
more about some phases of aeronau- 
tics than we do because of their expe- 
rience building models and their avid 
perusal of current literature about 
many technical aspects of planes. It 
will save us embarrassment to admit 
frankly that we do not at present have 
all the answers, that we are entering 
a new experience with them, that we 
are going to pool our knowledge. 


(To be concluded in December) 
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Division Presidents Meet with 1. £. A. Board 
Joint Session with Governing Committees 


a second semi-annual meeting of 
the Division presidents of the I.E.A. 
with the association’s Board of Direc- 
tors was one of increased scope due to 
the fact that the meeting coincided in 
part with that of the three governing 
committees of the association. The 
presidents meeting convened on Fri- 
day evening, October 2. On Saturday, 
October 3, each of the governing com- 
mittees met in Springfield for consid- 
eration of the report that it will 
present to the Delegate Assembly at 
the December meeting in Springfield. 

This arrangement gave the presi- 
dents an opportunity to attend one or 
more of the committee meetings and 
also to hear reports informally from 
the chairmen of the three governing 
committees on Saturday afternoon 
when all—Division presidents, the 
I.E.A. Board, and governing commit- 
tee members—reconvened for final 
consideration of the business of the 
meetings. 

During the Friday evening session 
matters which require well coordi- 
nated effort at the State and Division 
levels were presented and discussed. 
This phase of the deliberations was 
introduced by reports from staff 
members. 

Mr. Pearson reported upon the Na- 
tional Institute on Education and the 
War called in Washington by U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, John W. 
Studebaker, and stressed particularly 
the primary responsibility of the 
schools for vocational training. The 
urgency of the present situation to- 
gether with the overlapping functions 
of a number of Federal agencies hav- 
ing to do with manpower, are respon- 
sible for a tendency to create new 
emergency agencies when a job of 
training is to be done, Mr. Pearson 
said. 

Tenure Investigations 
Progress Report 


The Secretary also reviewed the 
progress of tenure investigations. 
Findings resulting from the investiga- 
tions indicated that most boards of 
education had acted in good faith, he 
said. Inadequate supervision and in- 
sufficient board and supervisory rec- 
ords were the bases of some cases in 
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which investigation was asked, he re- 
vealed. A new respect for contracts 
and an awareness of the necessity for 
efficient service under tenure on the 
part of teachers were apparent, Mz. 
Pearson said. 

Transportation difficulties may dic- 
tate some modification of enrollment 
procedures, he pointed out. The as- 
sembly of presidents agreed that a 
careful consideration of enrollment 
problems is in order. They heartily 
commended the co-operation given by 
most county superintendents, and in- 
dicated that a co-ordination of Public 
Relations and Finance committee ef- 
fort might well be employed in behalf 


of 100 percent membership in the 
I.E.A. 


School Finance Problems 


Mr. Grimm, I.E.A. Research Di- 
rector, discussed problems of school 
finance, calling particular attention to 
the increase in the cost-of-living index 
—19.1 percent since July 1, 1939. He 
emphasized the need of teachers un- 
derstanding and supporting controls 
designed to stabilize prices. 

The Research Director called atten- 
tion to the State’s present financial 
condition, the balance of more than 
forty-eight million dollars in the Gen- 
eral Revenue Fund of the State 
Treasury as of October 1, but warned 
that the removal of the sales tax from 
food would result in the loss of fifty 
million dollars revenue per biennium. 
Additional losses from automobile li- 
censes, gas tax, etc. are foreseen, he 
pointed out. The necessity of a gate- 
way amendment to the State Consti- 
tution was stressed by the Research 
Director. 

Mr. Griffith showed the film pre- 
pared under the supervision of the 
Public Relations Department, “Back- 
ing Up the Guns,” in both the fifteen- 
minute and the six-minute versions, 
and discussed procedures for using it 
effectively. 

The editor called attention to a 
number of areas in which the co-oper- 
ation of the membership may serve 
the official publication, ILL1Nors Epvu- 
cATION. She spoke with particular 
reference to contacts with advertisers, 
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to securing lay subscriptions as one 
phase of the Divisions’ public rela- 
tions efforts, and to the publication of 
Division bulletins. 

Mr. -Pearson asked for suggestions 
regarding new services to members 
and gave as an example the I.E.A. 
Subscription Service, which is just 
now being launched with the spon- 
sorship of the subcommittee on Mu- 
tual Benefits of the Teacher Welfare 
Committee. 

Mr. W. C. Handlin, Lincoln, chair- 
man of the I.E.A. Executive Commit- 
tee, described plans for the Annual 
Meeting at Springfield, December 28, 
29, and 30. 


Governing Committees 


The three governing committees, 
Legislation, Finance, and Public Re- 
lations met on Saturday morning, 
October 3, and prepared their reports. 
Copies of these reports have now been 
mailed to all members of the respec- 
tive committees and to all delegates to 
the Annual Meeting. After they have 
been acted upon by the Delegate As- 
sembly, they will be printed as 
adopted, in the February issue of IL- 
LINOIS EDUCATION. 

Mr. Paul Smallwood, Decatur, re- 
ported for the Mutual Benefits sub- 
committee of the Teacher Welfare 
Committee regarding an I.E.A. speak- 
ers bureau. The plan is to provide 
Division officers with information that 
would make possible booking of the 
same speaker by several Divisions 
holding their meetings near the same 
date at substantial savings as com- 
pared with individual bookings. 


Schools and the War 


The concern of those present that 
curricular changes shall be made with 
as little loss to proved and permanent 
values and yet as expeditiously as pos- 
sible expressed itself at the recon- 
vened meeting Saturday afternoon. It 
was suggested that the necessity for 
such changes should be emphasized at 
Division meetings. The increasingly 
liberal attitude of accrediting agencies 
was stressed. The wisdom of pre-vo- 
cational training in junior colleges 
was the subject of official action. 

Again and again it was emphasized 
that the schools desire to aid the war 
effort in every way possible. If their 
contribution, however, is to reach 
maximum effectiveness financial as- 
sistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment is mandatory. 
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Free I.£. A. Sound Film Now | 4 
Available from Many Sources 


Csi of “Backing Up the Guns” 
can now be obtained free for theater 
or group showings from a growing 
number of sources in Illinois. Both the 
15-minute and 6-minute versions can 
be obtained in 35-mm. for theater 
showings. 

Teachers have found a wide variety 
of uses for the 15-minute, 16-mm., 
sound version, such as showings be- 
fore meetings of service clubs, parent- 
teacher associations, church groups, 
and free community movies. In some 
communities both the 35- and 16-mm. 
versions are being tied in with the 
publicity campaign for an increase in 
the local tax rate for schools. 


Descriptive Folder Available 

Produced by the Public Relations 
Committee of the Illinois Education 
Association, “Backing Up the Guns” 
shows the important work of the pub- 
lic schools in the war effort. It makes 
a strong appeal for the support of 
schools in wartime. Copies of a four- 
page folder describing the picture, and 
copies of a poster useful in advertising 
showings of the picture, can be ob- 
tained from the I.E.A. office. 

At the present writing copies of 
“Backing Up the Guns” can be ob- 
tained from the following sources in 
Illinois : 


CentraL Division.—C. A. DeYoung, 
I.S.N.U., Normal; one 15-minute, 16-mm. 
copy 

Cuicaco Diviston.—Miss Marian Smith, 
Room 721 77 W. Washington Street, Chi- 
cago; one 15-minute, 16-mm. copy; and one 
6-minute, 35-mm. copy 

Eastern Drviston.—J. A. Mann, super- 
intendent of schools, Shelbyville; one 15- 
minute, 16-mm. copy; and one 6-minute, 35- 
mm. copy 

Ittrnors VaLLey Division.—Francis Do- 
lan, assistant principal, LaSalle-Peru Town- 
ship High School, LaSalle; one 15-minute, 
16-mm copy; and one 6-minute, 35-mm. 
copy 

LAKE SuHore Diviston.—John C. Benette, 
Niles Township High School, Skokie; two 
15-minute, 16-mm. copies; and one 6-min- 
ute, 35-mm copy 

NorTHWESTERN Drvision.—Miss Katha- 
rine Obye, West High School, Rockford; 
one 15-minute, 35-mm. copy; and one 6-min- 
ute, 35-mm copy 

Souts Centrat Division.—Julius Stier, 
principal, community high school, Tallula; 
one 15-minute, 16-mm. copy 

SoutHern Drviston.—J. H. Hammack, 
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county superintendent of schools, Pinckney- 
ville; one 15-minute, 16-mm. copy; and one 
6-minute, 35-mm. copy 

SouTHWESTERN Division. — Paul A. 
Grigsby, principal, community high school, 
Granite City, two 15-minute, 16-mm. copies ; 
and one 6-minute, 35-mm. copy 

WEsTERN Divis1on—E. E. Jennings, prin- 
cipal, Hitchcock Junior High School, Gales- 
burg; one 15-minute, 16-mm. copy 

Carrot, County.—Lawrence E. Brudi, 
county superintendent of schools, Mt. Car- 
roll; one 15-minute, 16-mm. copy 

Crark County.—J. R. Hornbrook, coun- 
ty superintendent of schools, Marshall; one 
15-minute, 16-mm. copy 

DuPace County.—Lewis V. Morgan, 
county superintendent of schools, Wheaton; 
one 15-minute, 16-mm. copy 

FRANKLIN County.—Goffrey Hughes, 
county superintendent of schools, Benton; 
one 15-minute, 16-mm. copy 

Monroe AND RANDOLPH CounTIES.—Os- 
car A. Schmitt, county superintendent of 
schools, Waterloo; or Ned F. Carlton, county 
superintendent of schools, Chester; one 15- 
minute, 16-mm. copy 

St. Cratrr County.—Clarence D. Blair, 
county superintendent of schools, Belleville; 
one 15-minute, 16-mm. copy 

Suetsy County.—J. K. Roney, county 
superintendent of schools, Shelbyville; one 
15-minute, 16-mm. copy 

Winnesaco County.—Paul S. Conklin, 
county superintendent of schools, Rockford; 
one 15-minute, 16-mm. copy 

Maywoop.—C. C. Taggart, assistant su- 
perintendent, Proviso Township High 
School ; one 15-minute, 16-mm. copy 

SPRINGFIELD.—Miss Marguerite Zimmer- 
man, Lawrence School, Springfield; one 15- 
minute, 16-mm. copy 

Int1nois.—I.E.A. office, 100 East Ed- 
wards Street, Springfield; five 15-minute, 
16-mm. copies; three 6-minute, 35-mm. 
copies; and one 15-minute, 35-mm. copy 


Copies Ordered Out-of-State 


Other states are making use of this 
I.E.A. product. The Iowa State 
Teachers Association has seven co- 
pies; the New Jersey Education As- 
sociation has six copies; the Missouri 
State Teachers Association has five 
copies ; the Alabama Education Asso- 
ciation has four copies ; the Utah Edu- 
cation Association has two copies. The 
Kansas State Teachers Association, 
the Wisconsin Education Association, 
the Arizona Education Association, 
the Washington Education Associa- 
tion, Montana State University, and 
the University of Kentucky have one 
copy each. Detroit, Michigan, has two 
copies. 
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from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 


JOHN A. WIELAND Superintendent 


.... According to the War Manpower 
Commission, we shall have some 4,500,000 
men under arms by the end of the year; in 
1943 some six or seven million ; and eventual- 
ly we may have as many as ten million. That 
will mean that practically every able-bodied 
male, eighteen to forty-five years of age, must 
be feady for service in our armed forces. 
That means that a large majority of the boys 
of sixteen and seventeen years now in our 
high schools must be prepared for military 
occupations. 

A modern army is made up of specialists. 
Out of every 100 soldiers, sixty-three are 
specialists: mechanics, machine gunners, 
radio operators, cooks, sanitary technicians, 
nurses, motorcycle drivers, motor repair- 
men, etc. 

- we must have a force of twenty 
million persons in direct war production and 
transportation in 1943; we may need twelve 
million in the fields to harvest 1943’s crop.— 
High-School Victory Corps Manual. 


* * * 


] 

Bs are the implications of the 
above facts for the school? The func- 
tion of the school is to help pupils ad- 
just themselves to their environment, 
to prepare them for modern life, to 
fi them for the things they will soon 
be doing. Hence, there is one ines- 
capable conclusion as to the immedi- 
ate purpose of the school: Many of 
the boys and girls now in high school 
(especially those in the last two 
years) must be prepared by the school 
for (1) various military occupations, 
(2) jobs in war industries, food pro- 
duction, etc., and (3) activities based 
on intelligent citizenship in a war- 
time world. In our hearts we wish it 
were not true, but our intellects rec- 
ognize the hard realistic facts. 

These are the things our boys and 
girls are going to be doing; it is the 
job of the schools to help them do 
these things better. The schools must 
respond by a swift and effective reor- 
ganization of both their curricular and 
extra-curricular programs. 

Your attention is called to the fol- 
lowing specific programs through 
which the schools of Illinois are con- 
tributing to the war effort. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE TRAINING 
ProGRaAM.—Last year about 175,000 
out-of-school youth and adults re- 
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ceived training in occupations essential 
to national defense in the schools of II- 
linois under the direction of the Board 
for Vocational Education. Under a 
large Federal grant of money, the pro- 
gram is being continued this year. 
School administrators should deter- 
mine the needs and demands of the 
war industries and organize courses 
accordingly. 

RurAL War Propuction TRAIN- 
ING ProGRAM.—Last year courses in 
Metal-work, Woodworking, Electric- 
ity, and Repair of Tractors, Trucks, 
and Automobiles were offered to out- 
of-school persons in rural areas. These 
courses were sponsored by the local 
school boards, approved and super- 
vised by the Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation and financed by Federal funds. 

Plans are now under way (under a 
new Federal law and appropriation) 
to establish additional classes in rural 
areas for the main purpose of increas- 
ing food production as a part of our 
war effort. Classes in Increasing Milk 
Production, Increasing Pork Produc- 
tion, Increasing Soy-bean Production, 
etc., are being organized not only by 
schools that have agriculture depart- 
ments, but by those that do not. Fed- 
eral allotments are available to finance 
approximately 2,000 such classes. 
These classes may be located at vari- 
ous local centers within the commu- 
nity, not necessarily in the high-school 
building. 

Juntor Rep Cross.—The fall en- 
rollment campaign, November 1-15, 
has been officially endorsed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and all elementary and high schools 
are urged to enroll. Membership in 
the Junior Red Cross permits boys 
and girls to serve in many ways which 
contribute to civilian health, safety, 
and morale, and to the welfare of men 
and women in the armed forces, The 
enrollment campaign is not merely a 
fund-raising effort. Its first and pri- 
mary purpose is the enrollment of 
school boys and girls for service. 

See your local Red Cross Chapter 
(or your county superintendent of 
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schools) about enrolling your school. 
This is a fine way to serve in the 
present crisis. 


Scrap SALvAGE CAMPAIGN.—AIll 
of you are familiar with the plan for 
the organization of the school chil- 
dren of America in the National Sal- 
vage Program as outlined in the pam- 
phlet, Get in the Scrap, which you re- 
ceived from your local city or county 
superintendent. During the week be- 
ginning October 5, which was desig- 
nated as the week for an intensive 
drive, the school children of Illinois 
under the leadership of their teachers 
and principals did a remarkable job 
in “getting in the scrap” by getting 
the scrap in. Remember that this is a 
continuous program and that we must 
continue to collect scrap. 


SALE OF War Bonps AND STAMPS. 
—Most communities are amazed when 
the local school authorities announce 
the total sales of stamps and bonds in 
the schools. An understanding of in- 
vestment principles, government fi- 
nancing, etc., should become a part of 
the curriculum so that the sale of war 
bonds and stamps will be a worth- 
while educational project. School chil- 
dren, though not voters, are citizens 
and should be initiated into the activi- 
ties and responsibilities of citizenship 
as rapidly as their development war- 
rants. The purchase of war bonds and 
stamps affords an opportunity for ex- 
perience in active-citizenship. 


CiTIzENSHIP TRAINING. —In the 
urgency of the demand that the 
schools give vocational training for 
war industries and military occupa- 
tions, there is danger that school 
teachers and administrators may neg- 
lect some of the fundamental values 
which must be maintained in war as in 
peace. The social studies in particular 
must be utilized to develop the desir- 
able knowledge, understanding, ap- 
preciation, skills and attitudes essen- 
tial to good citizenship and personal 
character. 


PuysicaL Fitness. — Many high 
schools have weakened their physical 
education and health program because 
they have been forced to employ teach- 
ers not so well qualified in these sub- 
jects as they would like. However, 
this should be considered merely a 
handicap, and school administrators 
should make a greater effort than 
usual to strengthen the program. It 
can be done even with personnel not 
well prepared. 
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High School Victory Corps 
Approved for Illinois 


John A. Wieland, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has approved the 
aims and objectives of a High-School 
Victory Corps for high schools in Illi- 
nois. This program is announced in 
line with a program to be offered in 
the forty-eight states of the Nation. 

Every high-school student in the 
United States will have the opportu- 
nity to take a definite plae in the 
national war effort through a volun- 
tary enrollment plan announced re- 
cently by Paul V. McNutt, Federal 
Security Administrator and Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission. 

Endorsed by the Army, Navy, and 
Commerce departments and the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Officers and based upon the unani- 
mous recommendations of the U. S. 
Office of Education Wartime Commis- 
sion, of which John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, is 
chairman, the plan developed by a 
Policy Committee urges the creation 
ot a High-School Victory Corps in 
each public and private secondary 
school throughout the country. 

Two aims of the high-school corps 
are: first, immediate, accelerated and 
special training of youth for that war 
service they will be expected to per- 
form after leaving school ; second, ac- 
tive participation of youth while still 
in school in the community’s war 
effort. 

Objectives which will be pursued 
both inside and outside the classroom 
are: (1) guidance of youth into criti- 
cal services and occupations; (2) 
wartime citizenship training to insure 
better understanding of the war, its 
meaning, progress and problems; (3) 
physical fitness; (4) voluntary mili- 
tary drill for selected boys; (5) com- 
petence in science and mathematics; 
(6) pre-flight training in aeronautics 
for those preparing for air service; 
(7) pre-induction training for critical 
occupations; (8) community service 
including training for essential civil- 
ian activities. 


Basis of Membership 
Every student enrolled in high 
school will be eligible to join the gen- 
eral membership of the High-School 
Victory Corps. Students within about 
two years of completing high school 
are eligible for admission to any one 
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of the five special service divisions. 
These Victory Corps divisions are: 
(1) Land Service, which calls for pre- 
induction training for all branches of 
the Army except the air; (2) Air 
Service; (3) Sea Service, which pro- 
vides training for all branches of the 
Navy except the air; (4) Production 
Service, preparing for war industries 
and agriculture; (5) Community 
Service, preparing for medical nurs- 
ing, teaching, and numerous other 
professions, and for business and civic 
services. 


What the plan will mean to the in- 
dividual student enrolled in the Vic- 
tory Corps has been detailed in the 
manual prepared for school adminis- 
trators and principals. “Any student 
enrolled in a secondary school, who, 
in the judgment of the principal, head- 
master, or other designated authority, 
meets the following simple require- 
ments may be enrolled as a general 
member of the Victory Corps.” 


In order to hold general member- 
ship: 

1. The student should be participating in 
a school physical fitness program appropriate 
to his abilities and probable contribution to 
the war effort. 

2. The student should be studying courses 
of immediate and future usefulness to the 
war effort. 

3. The student should be participating in 
at least one war-time activity or service such 
as, air warden, fire watcher, Red Cross 
work, farm aid, salvage work, care of small 
children of working mothers, etc. 

Requirements for membership in 
the five service divisions are more ex- 
tensive. Thus, if a boy is within about 
two years of completing high school, 
and can pass the physical and mental 
tests, membership in the Air Service 
Division will require that he engage 
in at least three of the following : 

1. Study at least one year of high-school 
physics and three years of high-school math- 
ematics 

2. Study pre-flight aeronautics 

3. Study auto-mechanics, radio electricity, 
or vocational shop courses in servicing, 
maintenance or repair of aircraft 

4. Participate in a physical fitness pro- 
gram 

5. Take military drill 

Course requirements, physical fit- 
ness, and drill programs have been 
planned in light of requests from the 
armed forces. Army manuals already 
prepared and now in press will be 
used for certain pre-induction courses. 
Others are in preparation. A manual 
prescribing a physical fitness program 
to fit high-school youth for war de- 
mands has already been drafted and 
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will soon be sent to all schools. Basic 
to the whole Victory Corps plan is the 
aim of cutting down the time now 
needed to train men and women after 
they have enrolled in the armed forces 
or in war industries. 

Product of many weeks of work by 
educational experts and the National 
Policy Committee, the High-School 
Victory Corps provides the blue 
prints for the policy adopted by the 
U. S. Office of Education Wartime 
Commission on July 22. The commis- 
sion, representing many phases of 
public and private education, de- 
clared: “Opportunity should be pro- 
vided through the schools for all in- 
school young people to participate in 
organized war effort.” 

A High-School Victory Corps 
Manual setting forth purposes, objec- 
tives, and recommended methods of 
organization has been released by the 
U. S. Office of Education and sent to 
all superintendents of schools and 
high-school principals in the Nation. 


Local Administration 


City and county superintendents 
have been asked to appoint local Vic- 
tory Corps directors and community 
advisory committees. In a large high 
school it is recommended that the 
principal name a Victory Corps di- 
rector for the school and appoint 
teachers to act as counselors for each 
of the respective divisions. Parents, 
Victory Corps members, and teachers 
would all have membership in the 
High-School Victory Corps Council, 
which would help develop policies and 
plans. 

Each youth who enrolls will sign 
the following pledge : 

In making this application I pledge myself, 
if accepted for membership, to strive to be 
worthy of wearing the general insignia of 
the Victory Corps. I will efficiently perform 
any community war services within the 
limits of my ability and experience; and I 
will diligently seek to prepare myself for 
future service whether in the armed forces, 
in war production or in essential civilian 
occupations. 


In evidence of my present qualifications 
for general membership in the Victory Corps 
I submit the following statement of my pro- 
gram of studies and of my extra-curricular 
activities and community services related to 
the Nation’s war effort. 

“Tt is not intended,” declares the 
Policy Committee statement, “that the 
High-School Victory Corps will su- 
persede any existing voluntary organ- 
izations.” 


Members of the High-School Vic- 
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tory Corps may wear insignia indicat- 
ing their membership in the corps as 
a whole, with special devices showing 
membership in special divisions. Each 
member will also be entitled to wear 
a service cap. Although “no elaborate 
uniforms are recommended,” the Vic- 
tory Corps cap may~be worn on all 
occasions of public appearance. If 
staff is lacking in the high school to 
supervise various Victory Corps ac- 
tivities, such as training in vocational 
specialties and physical fitness, school 
officials are urged to comb their com- 
munities and secure help from com- 
petent citizens. 

In this Victory Corps no one is 
drafted. The plan of organization is 
voluntary and democratic in every re- 
spect. It will recognize jigh-school 
‘udents of every race, color or creed. 
/t is national in pattern only; it in no 
way establishes a national organiza- 
tion. It ts recognized basically as an 
educational plan to promote instruc- 
tion and training for those pursuits 
and services so greatly needed in time 
of war. 

John A. Wieland, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Illinois, has 
announced the following State Advis- 
ory Committee for the High-School 
Victory Corps Program in this State: 

Chairman, John A. Wieland, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Springfield ; Ward 
N. Black, Assistant Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction and State Director of the 
High-School Victory Program, Springfield ; 
Robert Hyndman, Assistant Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Springfield; C. C. 
McCormick, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield; Luther 
Black, county superintendent of schools and 
president of the Illinois County Superintend- 
ents Association, Tuscola; A. W. Clevenger, 
high-school visitor, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 

Noble J. Puffer, county superintendent of 
schools, Cook County, Chicago; George F. 
Casseil, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Chicago; Walter Grotts, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Montgomery County, 
Hillsboro; C. W. Sanford, principal, Uni- 
versity High School, Urbana ; William Har- 
ris, superintendent of schools, Decatur; C. 
B. Smith, superintendent of schools and 
president of the Illinois City Superintendents 
Association, Pekin; P. L. Ewing, superin- 
tendent of schools, Alton; Paul Chance, 
county superintendent of schools, Marion 
County, Salem; Edson Smith, principal, 
high school, and president Illinois High 
School Principals Association, Galesburg ; 
S. B. Sullivan, principal, community high 
school, West Frankfort ; W. L. Gard, super- 
intendent of schools, Beardstown; R. M. 
Wright, superintendent of schools, and 
presiden, of the Illinois Elementary School 
Principals Association, Robinson; and E. 


H. Mellon, superintendent of schools, Mor- 
rison. 
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Community School Lunches 


and Penmy Milk 4-0 
School Children 


By THOMAS N. POPIK 


Now that Illinois schools are em- 
barking on the third year of com- 
munity school lunches, it is time to 
take stock of this rapidly growing pro- 
gram. Last year over 3,000 schools in 
Illinois provided nourishing lunches to 
approximately 155,000 children. 

From the very beginning, teachers 
have taken a prominent part and in- 
terest in developing and expanding 
school lunches. Those who have not 
had an opportunity to see community 
school lunches in operation are no 
doubt interested in learning about the 
effectiveness of established programs in 
order to be guided in their efforts to 
develop new projects. 
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The School Lunch Program 


The Illinois Public Aid Commission 
distributes commodities purchased by 
the Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration to community School Lunch 
programs. 

There is every assurance that com- 
modities will be available for the new 
year in greater quantities and variety 
than before. There are assured supplies 
of evaporated milk, some fresh or 
dried fruit, wheat cereal, wheat flour, 
and dry beans sufficient to meet all 
needs. In addition, other commodities 
will be available at frequent intervals. 
There will be a still more impressive 
array of foods than the butter, eggs, 
oatmeal, canned pork and beans, fresh 
grapefruit, canned grapefruit juice and 
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segments, soup, canned tomatoes, 
honey, peanut butter, and rice which 
were among the commodities distrib- 
uted from time to time last year. 

It has been possible to provide 
wholesome and appetizing lunches 
built around these foods at amazingly 
low cost. A contribution of five to ten 
cents per meal from parents of chil- 
dren who can afford to pay has been 
sufficient to buy all the supplemental 
foods necessary to round out the lunch 
menu. Children who cannot afford to 
pay at all have been fed the same 
lunches, of course, without discrimina- 
tion because of their inability to pay. 


Teachers everywhere have been 
pleased to find that properly nourished 
children are more co-operative pupils, 
that their attention is better, and that 
their normal alertness does not give 
way to afternoon dullness and fatigue. 

A school group eating together has 
proved to be useful for developing fa- 
vorable attitudes toward the protective 
foods, like fruits and vegetables, and 
the school lunch provides the ideal 
time to teach all the children sound 
principles of nutrition. 


The Penny Milk Program 


The operation of the Penny Milk 
Program is simple. To a large extent, 
its effectiveness depends on the local 
sponsor, which may be the school au- 
thorities, P.T.A. or other responsible 
group. Briefly, here is how it works: 

The Agricultural Marketing <Ad- 
ministration will sign an agreement 
with a school or sponsoring group in 
communities of 10,000 population or 
less whereby the A.M.A. will pay the 
farmer’s price for milk and the school 
or sponsor will pay the dairy for pas- 
teurizing, bottling, and delivering the 
milk to the school. In no case must 
the child pay more than a penny a 
half-pint for it. If the handling costs 
exceed a penny a half-pint, the school 
or sponsor must contribute the addi- 
tional amount. The school or sponsor 
selects its own dairy and assumes the 
responsibility of dealing with the dairy 
and providing the limited facilities for 
serving the milk. 

Applications for participation in the 
Penny Milk and the Community 
School Lunch programs may be sent 
to the Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 506 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. A representa- 
tive will gladly call and assist you in 
developing a program for your school. 
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The P.1. A. in Wartime 
2, Mes. Frank A. Damm 


I. this time of crisis the work of the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is clearly defined. The long- 
range program of the congress is one 
that needs no essential change to gear 
it to meet the wartime challenge. 

If our founders had formulated our 
objectives today instead of forty-five 
years ago, they could not have decided 
upon objects and activities which 
would serve more adequately in a 
program for defense, for wartime, and 
for social betterment. Whether in 
peace or in war, our work may be 
summed up in these words: Protect- 
ing Children and Youth. This duty 
does not change with the changing 
world scene. The needs of children re- 
main fundamentally the same in war 
and in peace. 


It is not our purpose to carry on 
“P.T.A. as usual” ; our effort must be 
better than usual. Each committee has 
additional duties or responsibilities 
that fall within its area of work. In 
addition special projects are promoted 
in connection with the war effort, 
notably the study of child guidance 
in wartime. 


Children in Wartime 


Certain special problems present 
themselves in the guidance of children 
in wartime. We must be prepared to 
meet unusual emotional needs of chil- 
dren; persistent anxieties, strong 
fears and violent hatreds will be con- 
stant threats to emotional stability. 

When fathers and mothers must be 
out of the home, other adults whom 
the children can trust and in whom 
they feel confidence should be avail- 
able as substitutes. 

Adults who deal with children 
should make special efforts to main- 
tain calm, quiet poise, and to be cour- 
ageous and hopeful when danger 
threatens, remembering that “the chil- 
dren can take it if we can.” We should 
interpret the war at the level of child’s 
own understanding. 

It is important, psychologically, that 
every child beyond the toddler stage 
find some activity through which he 
can share in the war effort of his coun- 
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try; such participation is important as 
a wholesome outlet for the emotions 
which war inevitably arouses. 


The children should not be encour- 
aged to hate persons of any particular 
nationality, religious, or racial group. 
Today’s children cannot, as the adults 
of tomorrow, build peace on founda- 
tions of hatred. 


Other activities especially applicable 
and important now are: 


1. Co-operation with Civilian Defense 
authorities 
2. Promotion of courses affecting our 
defense, such as home nursing, first aid, nu- 
trition, consumer education, and citizenship 
3. Conservation of clothing and equip- 
ment and salvaging of vital materials 
4. Gardens for victory 
5. Community school lunch programs 
6. Book collections for the armed forces 
. Immunization campaigns 
. Prevention and control of social disease 
. The use of civic local rights to control 
the sale of beer and narcotics 
10. Purchase of war bonds and stamps 
11. Maintenance of educational oppor- 
tunities in elementary and secondary schools 
12. Protection of children and youth from 
the hazards of war 


The following pledge was adopted 
by the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and by the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers: 


We, the members of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, in defense 
of our beloved country and our country’s 
most sacred heritage and responsibility, her 
growing sons and daughters, do hereby 
solemnly pledge ourselves, individually and 
as an organization, 

To remember with reverence and love the 
ideals of our Founders, who cherished above 
all else the welfare of the whole child 

To continue with zeal and devotion our 
efforts to secure and preserve the good life 
for all children, even in the face of war and 
disaster 

To persevere in discovering new avenues 
of service and help to youth 

To strive forever forward, counting no 
effort wasted that brings us a little nearer 
to the ideal of a world founded on the prin- 
ciple of human brotherhood 

To protect our children against all the 
dangers of war, whether those dangers be 
physical, mental, or spiritual 

To keep the faith delivered unto us by our 
forefathers, who hewed this America out of 
the wilderness and dedicated it to liberty, 
justice, happiness, and truth for every human 
being 
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To Women Teachers—av wrerview 


By GERTRUDE M. HALL 


@ WOMEN in education have the 
greatest responsibility they have 
ever had, according to Charl Ormond 
Williams, the National Education As- 
sociation director of field service. 

Women helped to lose the peace 
following the last war—which was 
just a sectional struggle compared 
with this one—Miss Williams be- 
lieves, and are going to have a great 
deal to do with the making of the 
peace following World War II. Wo- 
men teachers are among the best ed- 
ucated people in the country and 
should rank among the leaders. 

“But just between us, women have 
not had a chance in executive work 
commensurate with their ability,” the 
former National Education Associa- 
tion president points out. 

Why? 

To a large extent, it’s their own 
fault. They fear responsibility. Many 
women assistant superintendents could 
be superintendents but are afraid to 


accept promotions. Nearly every per- 
son in an administrative post becomes 
a target, and women have not learned 
to take the brickbats that go with ex- 
ecutive positions. Would-be women 
leaders must take responsibility and 
the criticism that goes with it. 

Then too, Miss Williams regards 
the paying of membership dues in an 
organization as only the first step. 
She believes women are going to have 
to take a greater hand in professional 
clubs and associations. To do this, 
they must learn a lot of little tricks. 
3y-laws are to be read and under- 
stood, not regarded as mere conglom- 
erations of words. Parliamentary law 
is important. So, too, are speaking 
and writing. Women leaders need to 
be masters of debate. 

“You don’t need to say yes to your 
friends. You don’t have to agree with 
men. You simply have to tell them 
how you stand.” 

As for flattery, this woman educa- 


tor has no use for it. It may get one 
woman somewhere, she holds, but will 
not help women as a whole. 

Some of the greatest opportunities 
for women, Miss Williams says, lie in 
rural and small-town schools. Here 
the teacher is not only a teacher but 
social worker, consultant, nurse. She 
has close contacts with homes and a 
chance to develop her personality. 

“Laws can’t do what needs to be 
done .or women in education. It has 
to come from within,” the field service 
director emphasizes. “Here we have 
the parity of democratic life and do 
not avail ourselves of it. The public 
concept of a leader is a man. We 
must prove we can be good leaders!” 

Miss Williams, by the way, is one 
teacher who has had “a perfectly 
grand time” all the way and yet ac- 
cepted responsibility. She has been a 
member of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers board for twen- 
ty years, president of the National 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, vice-chairman 
of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, as well as president and field 
service director of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 





THE WORLD SITS FOR A PORTRAIT! 


BRITANNICA ANNOUNCES A NEW ATLAS—THE WORLD BETWEEN TWO COVERS! 


Encycioparpta Brrrannica has turned 
all its resourcefulness to the publishing 
of a new, comprehensive World Atlas. 
It combines complete information with 
simple presentation to be of maximum 
value for reference work. 


bound. Tough and durable for hard use. 
It has been printed in limited quantities. 
Write for complete information. Send 
the coupon right away. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 





Large new maps (over 12.x 16 inches). 
Every country and political subdivision 
in the world. Effectively colored for 
quick reference, Clearly marked. Com- 
pletely indexed, with 100,000 entries. 

2546 tables give easy-to-use world 
statistics covering natural resources, pro- 
duction, trade and other pertinent infor- 
mation. All comparisons are made in 
American equivalents (dollars, tons, 
feet, etc.) to be grasped quickly. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica World 
Atlas is a complete atlas — done in the 
Britannica tradition. Handsomely 
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* 126 NEW COMPLETE MAPS 
IN FULL COLOR 


* QUICK LOCATION OF EVERY 
PLACE IN THE WORLD 


* COMPLETE SUMMARIES OF 
WORLD TRADE AND RESOURCES 


* GEOGRAPHICAL STATISTICS 
CHARTED AND COMPARED 
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By EDWARD W. REED 


The changing role of the consumer has brought about the 
need of consumer education. Now the effort to combat 


inflation accentuates this need 


nn education deals with the 
individual as a buyer of commodities 
and services. The primary object of 
such education is to teach people how 
to buy economically. 

That there has been a great lack of 
consumer education in the secondary 
school systems in our country has 
probably been due to our thinking in 
terms of production rather than con- 
sumption. We have been more inter- 
ested in making money than in spend- 
ing it wisely. Recently, however, con- 
siderable attention has been given: to 
consumer education. 


Changing Role of the Consumer 


The importance of consumer educa- 
tion manifests itself in the changing 
role of the consumer. In the handicraft 
economy of earlier days many articles 
were produced in the home or by a 
neighboring craftsman and the con- 
sumer knew the quality of the article 
in question. Production then followed 
one of the principles laid down by the 
father of the classical economists, 
Adam Smith, namely, that “consump- 
tion is the sole end and purpose of all 
production; and the interest of the 


producer ought to be attended to, only 


so far as it may be necessary for pro- 
moting that of the consumer.” Today, 
however, with our specialized method 
of production, we follow the principle, 
“Let the buyer beware.” 

The primary aim of modern pro- 
duction is not to meet the needs of the 
consumer but rather to produce a 
profit. In order to make a profit busi- 
ness has relied on advertising and 
salesmanship to sell its products. In 
the Notice of Judgments published by 
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the Department of Agriculture we 
have proof that some of our largest 
firms have been guilty of producing 
shoddy goods, goods that have been 
adulterated, goods of practically no 
value to the consumer, goods that have 
been misrepresented, and even harm- 
ful goods. Such practices have cre- 
ated in the mind of the consumer a 
state of confusion, as a result of which 
he is now not able to judge either 
quality or quantity. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that training people to consume goods 
intelligently is quite as desirable a 
function as preparing people to pro- 
duce goods. Many students of current 
educational and economic problems 
believe that the training of boys and 
girls for good consumership is second 
only in importance to training them 
for good citizenship. Since many do 
not continue their education beyond 
the high-school level, such persons be- 
lieve it is of paramount importance 
that consumer education be taught in 
the high school. 


A Functional Subject 


The inclusion of consumer educa- 
tion in the curriculum involves a dis- 
cussion of the ultimate end and pur- 
pose of education. The older view is 
that the end of education is to instil 
the cultural, and this “culture” is to be 
obtained largely through the tradi- 
tional study of the classics. The newer 
view, however, is that the end and aim 
of education is to enable the individual 
to adapt himself to his environment, 
and more, to become an efficient part 
of his environment, and that all sub- 
jects studied must in their final analy- 
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sis be tested by their ability to realize 
this end. If we accept the latter aim, 
consumer education should be taught 
in the high school. 

As yet no unanimity of opinion ex- 
ists among educators as to where the 
subject of consumer education should 
be placed in the curriculum. It could 
be incorporated with several subjects, 
namely, chemistry, home economics, 
manual training, general business, 
economics, or offered as a separate 
course. In any case the objectives 
would be the same: 


1. To make the student consumer con 


scious 

2. To teach the student to interpret ad 
vertising 

3 To get the student acquainted with the 
various consumer agencies throughout th« 
country 

4 To inform the student of the. various 
laws to protect the consumer and arouse in 
terest in securing further legislation 


Worth-while Activities 

In pursuit of these four objectives 
various activities suggest themselves. 
Reading such books as 100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs, American Chember of 
Horrors, Skin Deep, and others of like 
nature induces students to make crit- 
ical evaluation of goods and their 
prices, their production and distribu- 
tion. Exhibits, made by the students 
or obtained from an outside source, 
are excellent means of making con- 
sumer problems vivid. Visits to stores 
and factories yield important first-hand 
information. Visual aids are plentiful. 

Different governmental agencies 
may serve as a source for much ma- 
terial for classroom use. Some of these 
are: Consumers Council, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration ; Consum- 
ers Project, Department of Labor; 
National Bureau of Standards, United 
States Department of Commerce; 
Federal Trade Commission, Pure 
Food and Drug Administration, and 
the Bureau of Home Economics. 

There are also private agencies 
which publish bulletins, monthly re- 
ports, tests and outlines, suitable for 
classroom use. Some of these are Con- 
sumers Union, Consumers Research, 
Consumer Publications, and_ the 
Crowell Publishing Company. Many 
universities and colleges publish per- 
tinent information on consumer prob- 
lems. Consumer material should be as 
scientific and objective as it is hu- 
manly possible to make it. 

At the present time the secondary 
schools can render a valuable service 

(Continued on page 95) 
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TEACHERS SALARIES 
(Continued from page 68) 
of living. (Experts say inflation— 
“rising prices”-—can be controlled, not 
stopped. ) 

By the time this magazine reaches 
the reader it is possible that we shall 
know a great deal more about the ex- 
tent and character of salary controls: 
whether or not the Federal agencies 
will attempt to regulate the wage and 
salary policies of state and local gov- 
ernmental units; according to what 
principles adjustments will be made; 
to what extent salary increases prom- 
ised, either by salary schedules or by 
contracts with the individual worker, 
will be allowed, etc. 

W age Policies Emerging 

In a letter to state education asso- 
ciation secretaries the N.E.A. com- 
ments upon the principles of wage 
stabilization evolved from the experi- 
ence of the War Labor Board: 

Since the National War Labor Board has 
had some months of experience in working 
out principles of stabilization concerning 
wages, policies are emerging in that field al- 
ready. The principle of cost of living in- 
creases up to 15 percent is being followed 
consistently. The most recent directive made 
it clear that no ceiling would be placed on 
wage increases incident to “an established 
wage agreement or to established wage rate 
schedules.” Translated into school terminol- 
ogy, this would mean that regular salary 
increments would continue as usual. 

It should be kept in mind that the 
foregoing paragraph relates to wage 
stabilization and that up to this time 
no detailed orders governing salaries 
have been issued. It is quite likely, 
however, that salaries in the lower 
brackets will be regulated by the War 
Labor Board, and if they are, it is 
reasonable to believe that the same 
principles as to cost of living ad- 
justments, recognition of established 
salary schedules, and elimination of 
sub-standard living conditions will 
apply.* 

\pparently a community that in 
1939 paid its single teacher $2,000 a 
year felt that the amount represented 
a fair compensation for his services 
when community standards and cost 
of living were considered. If no ad- 
justment is made in the salary of this 
teacher, he will have in 1943 only 
$1,423 in equivalent purchasing power 
(or less depending on success of price 
controls). Surely in the eyes of a 
community that employs him at 


See Footnote’ page 68. 
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2,000 a year this $1,423 level repre- 
sents substandard living conditions. 

Furthermore, the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission in its recent publi- 
cation, The Support of Education in 
Wartime, has undertaken to prove 
that education is an essential in the 
prosecution of the war. (See story on 
page 92) If we concede this, it will 
aid the effective prosecution of the 
war to adjust the salaries of trained 
teachers so as to keep them where 
they are most useful—in the schools. 
Alonzo Myers, chairman of the Com- 
aaetivdilial 


r 


mission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy Through Education, is quoted as 
saying that all teachers should re- 
ceive a 15 percent salary increase. 
Our teacher in 1943 will have lost at 
least 29 percent of his 1939 purchas- 
ing power through rise in the cost of 
living and the income tax. 

Certain of our economic experts 
estimate that after the application of 
the 1942 Revenue Act total Federal 
revenues will approximate twenty-five 
billion dollars, but they insist that 
such revenues must reach forty billion 
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ie a the Alka-Seltzer A-B-C 
Cold Comfort Method... 


Alka-Seltzer. Take it to comfort 
the headache and that “‘ache- 
all-over”’ feeling. 


Be Careful. Get more rest than 
usual, dress wisely, stay out of 
chilling drafts, get your daily 
quota of vitamins. 


Comfort your throat, if it's raw 
and raspy from the cold, by 
gargling with Alka-Seltzer. Just 
dissolve two Alka-Seltzer tablets 
in half a glass of warm water. 
Use this soothing gargle—often. 


Try these Alka-Seltzer ABC’s— You'll 
never know how much better they 
can make you feel until you do! 
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dollars in order to check the purchas- 
ing power of the people sufficiently to 
prevent run-away inflation. Already 
the Treasury is requesting a new tax 
measure to raise an additional six bil- 
lion dollars. Method favored by Con- 
gress seems to be a Federal sales tax 
although the Treasury clings to its 
spending tax proposal. Talk of some 
kind of forced saving plan continues. 

In the minds of most thinking peo- 
ple there is no question but that these 
economic controls are vital to national 
welfare. The salaried worker concedes 
that without them his economic posi- 
tion would be most precarious. 

Of course such fiscal plans are 
made and must be made with an eye 
to the total national income. Wage 
and salary control has a number of 
purposes, the first of which is to check 
inflation, but it is also explicitly stated 
in the President’s Executive Order 
that these controls are to be employed 
in such a way as to “correct malad- 
justments, gross inequities, substand- 
ard living conditions and te aid in the 
effective prosecution of the war.” By 
any of these standards teachers’ sal- 
aries in general should be adjusted 
upward to the point where teachers as 
a group are not called upon to make 
substantially greater sacrifices than 
are the remainder of the civilian 
population. 


N. E, A, Recommendations 

Realizing the need for a general 
statement of educational policy in this 
field, the Executive Committee of the 
National Education Association has 
drafted five general recommendations 
which it believes to be sound, in 
recognition of both the need to con- 
trol inflation and the need “to correct 
maladjustments or inequalities, to 
eliminate substandards of living, to 
correct gross inequities.” The recom- 
mendations follow : 


1. Salary increases in proportion to in- 
creases in the cost of living should be pro- 
vided now. 

2. Regular increments on salary sched- 
ules should be paid but regular increments 
do not take the place of cost-of-living in- 
creases. 

3. Where salary cuts imposed during the 
depression are still in effect, the pre-depres- 
sion salaries should be restored and a cost- 
of-living adjustment made also. 

4. Substandard salaries should be raised 
to a defensible minimum. 

5. Needed salary increases should be pro- 
vided: (a) by a temporary wartime allow- 
ance or (b) by raising the present salary 
schedule, or (c) by drafting a new salary 
schedule. 
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“The Support of Education 
in Wartime” 


ais can education do to help win 
the war? 

What conditions are necessary in 
order that American education may 
deliver its full contribution to the war 
effort ? 


Can sufficient manpower and re- 
sources be allotted under wartime 
economic conditions to maintain 
schools at a high level of efficiency? 


To answering these questions the 
latest publication. of the Educational 
Policies Commission is devoted. 


Declaring that we still have suffi- 
cient manpower and other resources 
to provide the civilian population with 
things that are considered essential, 
the commission calls upon the Amer- 
ican people to evaluate the goods and 
services which make up our standard 
of living. 

“Tt is clear,” the commission points 
out, “that choices involved are not to 
be made on the basis of ability to pay. 
There is plenty of money . . . too 
much money in proportion to the sup- 
ply of civilian goods and services.” 

For evaluation of the schools’ direct 
contribution to the war effort the 
commission has provided an impres- 
sive statement of accomplished fact : 

3,000,000 trained for employment in war 
production since July, 1930 

$80,000,000 worth of war bonds 
stamps sold in the school year 1941-'42 

14,000,000 Junior Red Cross members in 
the schools; a half million dollar contribu- 
tion to the Red Cross War Fund; 500,000 
garments for refugee children; 3,000,000 
articles for the armed forces 

169,000 acres of victory gardens 

300,000 model airplanes 

150,000 tons of waste paper salvaged, as 
one illustration of the extent of the salvage 
campaign, involving other materials also 


and 


Education—or the lack of it—has 
exerted a very direct influence upon 
the gigantic problem of manpower, 
the commission points out. More than 
2.8 million adults with less than one 
year of schooling, 10.1 million with 
less than five years of schooling, over 
200,000 men deferred from military 
service because of inadequate educa- 
tion—a critical deficiency in man- 
power for which those who deter- 
mined policies governing educational 
opportunities a decade ago are an- 
swerable. 
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Physical fitness no less than literaey 
rests on a basis of intelligence ; intel- 
ligence in the use of medical service, 
in preventing disease, in avoiding in- 
jury, and in providing proper nutri- 
tion. The principles and practices of 
personal hygiene, sanitation, and first 
aid are acquired only through educa- 
tion. 

“Good citizenship is not inherited,” 
epigrammatizes the commission. “Re- 
spect for the principles of the Amer- 
ican way of life is acquired through 
education. . We must not place 
the victory in the possession of a gen- 
eration unfitted by (lack of) proper 
education to use, appreciate, and ex- 
tend the hard-won liberties.” 

The thirty-eight million hours de- 
voted by teachers to rationing and Se- 
lective Service registrations are cited 
as a demonstration of how the schools 
can and do serve as a medium of di- 
rect, prompt and efficient communica- 
tion between the Federal Government 
and all the people. 

Greatest problem affecting efficient 
operation of the schools is not one of 
materials but of qualified personnel. 
Educational services can be carried on 
with relatively little in the way of 
critical materials. Reviewing teaching 
personnel shortages, particularly in 
rural areas, and declining enrollments 
in teachers colleges, the commission 
declares that “a definite national pol- 
icy recognizing school services as an 
important part of the war effort” is 
needed if further inroads on the per- 
sonnel are not to result. 


The problem of personnel, however, 
does not arise from an actual shortage 
of people who are qualified to teach, 
the commission reports : 


Some teachers can leave their classrooms 
and enter industries which pay them as much 
in a week as they had, as teachers, received 
per month. Other contributing factors are 
the drafting and enlisting of men in the 
armed forces and the recruitment of teach- 
ers from the schools for other programs of 
education and training, largely those of 
Federal agencies. The withdrawal of teach- 
ers is markedly greater in states and locali- 
ties in which salaries are low and in which 
no provision is made for tenure and retire- 
ment. At the same time the supply of new 
teachers from the colleges . . . . is being re- 
duced from identical causes. 


The shift of teachers from schools 
to industry is frequently due to neces- 
sity rather than choice, the report 
points out. The comparative rigidity 
of teachers’ salaries in the face of ris- 
ing living costs makes some kind of 
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adjustment imperative. Where such 
adjustment is not made in the teach- 
er’s salary, the individuals in the 
lower income brackets have little 
choice except to find work that af- 
fords a better return. 

The remedy? The schools must of- 
fer salaries which, if not equal to those 
in competing occupations, are at least 
adequate, increased living costs being 
taken into account, to enable teachers 
to remain in the schools. Federal and 
state funds for equalizing the support 
of education are clearly indicated ne- 
cessities. 

The extension of the equalization 
principle to individual cases as one 
approach to effective utilization of our 
human resources, is stressed by the 
commission as follows: 

The American ideal of effective free edu- 
cation should be brought closer to realization 
in a war which requires maximum efficiency 
in the use of total manpower. This prin- 
ciple requires the universal availability of 
public education at all levels and the exten- 
sion of scholarships and maintenance pro- 
visions, 





TEACHERS’ PENSIONS 
(Continued from page 80) 
Recently most all members of the 


present retirement system who taught 
during the 1938-’39 school year, the 


teachers’ attention to the advantage of 
paying at an early date. 

Teachers have been quick to re- 
spond, and payments due on prior 
service have poured into the pension 
office. Since the present Retirement 
Act assures the member that in the 
event he terminates his membership 
before he is eligible for retirement, all 
payments (without interest) to this or 
either of the superseded systems will 
be refunded, there is no inducement 
for delay. 

In case of a teacher’s death prior te 


retirement there is a refund to her 
estate of both the present four percent 
salary deductions together with reg- 
ular interest and all payments on 
account of prior service paid since this 
present system was created. 

Thus while the necessity for the 
payments on prior service arising 
from the 1933 increase in contribu- 
tions goes buck to the needs of the 
former system, the provisions of the 
present Act do all that might reason- 
ably be expected to protect the teacher 
against loss. 








' LOANS FOR TEACHERS ~ 


$9.77 a month repays *100 loan in 12 months 


EED SOME extra cash to meet an emer- 
gency? If you have a steady teaching 
position you can borrow at Household 
Finance quickly and privately. You may 
repay your loan in monthly instalments 
that fit your own income and situation. If 
there is no Household Finance office near 
you, you may obtain your loan by mail. 
No endorsers needed 
You need no security of any kind to borrow 





$20 to $300. We rely on your simple prom- 
ise to repay. No endorsers or guarantors 
are ever required. We do not question 
friends or school authorities about your 
credit. 

Total cost of $50 loan $3.20 
Charges are made only for the time you 
have the money. The sooner you repay the 
less your loan costs. A $50 loan repaid in 
four monthly instalments of $13.30 
each costs only $3.20. The 





Find Here the Cash Loan You Need 


cost of a $100 loan repaid in six 





instalments of $18.18 each is 











$9.08. Payments shown in the 
table include all charges. You may 





$25 


75 \ 19.95 | 13.63 | 10.48 


50 ‘52 | 13.30 |$ 9.09 |$ 6.98 I$ 5.72 
8.58 |$ 7.33 


choose the payment schedule that 
suits you best. Please apply for 
your loan at the nearest House- 





last preceding the effective date of the 100 26.60 
pol- new Act, received from the secretary 125 33.25 
oa of the Illinois State Teachers Retire- 150 39.91 
Pr ig ment System a prior service certifi- 200 53.21 
per- cate.* The certificate showed the — a 45.44 ay 28.61 te 
amount of money due from each fee) ee Leet 

- WE GUARANTEE that these payments wil! Charger Oil be loans in full, 

teacher in order to get credit for serv- mente a0 male § u reduced if 


ice certified, including interest to Oc- 
tober 1, 1942. 


The statement that interest at 4 
percent compounded annually would 
be charged after October 1 did not 
imply a deadline, nor a penalty. The 
law provides that the member may 
have five years to pay amounts due on 
prior service, but it also provides for 
interest thereon at the rate of four 
percent compounded annually. Con- 
sequently the secretary called the | 


hold Finance office. Or send the 
coupon for full information about 
borrowing by mail. 


To help families stretch their 
incomes Household has published 
a series of practical booklets on 
buying and budgeting. Scores of 
schools use this material in their 
2 home economics classes. Ask for 


PRESIDENT. Finance corporation || sample copies. 


PERSONAL LOANS-—$20 TO $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN 15 ILLINOIS CITIES 


CuicaGo—2nd Fi., CHAMPAIGN—4thF1., GALESBURG— pan. RockrorpD—6th FIL., 
Lincoln Bidg., Bank of Talcott Bidg., 
burg Bidg., Main 930 
Phone: 6226 Main 
Citizens Building, as 12 pe Seen . 
Phone 5277 Building, 


Siege Sr. Lours—2nd Phone Joliet 6184 
Ave. Ph. bast 0738 Movie Ave, Bldgs 
_— Moline 1464 a 


Proria—3rd_ Floor, 


ssion 18.18 
22.72 


27.26 
36.35 


13.97 
17.46 
20.95 


27.93 


11.45 | 9.77 
14.31 | 12.21 
17.17 | 14.65 


22.89 | 19.54 























ments include J at the rate 
4 % per month on unpaid balances. 




















MICH.-ILL.-R. 1. 

















ington 
Ph. FRAnklin 1082 


AtTon—7th Floor, 
First Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
Phone 3-8871 


Decatur—4th FI., SPRINGFIELD — Rm. 


1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers Building, 

. Phone 5765 
AuRORA—Suite 507, 


- / Aurora Nat. Bk. 
Cases where teachers have not completed and Bidg., Aurora 8445 
omerass Py or =O ——— = | Biooms Sth 
to be made or other irregularities occurred wi —_— a t 
completed in due course, and remaining Prior Fi., Bank Lehmann Bidg., Bank Building, 
Service Certificate will be sent out completing the Bide. P 4765 Phone 4-5177 Ont. 7110 
work for those teaching in 1938-'39. The same con- | Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail. 
sideration as to payments will be allowed these | 
teachers as was given to those to whom certificates 
have already been sent. 


WAUKEGAN-2nd FL, 
210 Washington 


FREEPORT—3rd_ Fi., St., WaukeganScate 


FREE BOOKLET AND APPLICATION BLANK— Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If immediate loan is wanted, state amount desired. 


Members who began teaching after July 1, 1939, 
and those who taught both before and after that 
date but did not teach during the 1938-'39 school 
year did not receive certificates. Work on the service 
records of these people is now in progress, and 
certificates will be sent them as soon as the work 
is completed, but probably not until some time 
during the coming year, Secretary Karraker has 
announced. 
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HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

(Mail to nearest office — address above) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: 
“‘How to Get a Teacher Loan on House- 
hold’s Special Payment Plan.” 
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stand this request places me under no 
obligation to negotiate a loan. 
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Deans of Women and Advisers 
lo Hold Be Saee Conference 


as the past year the home, 
school, business, community and Gov- 
ernment have become reacquainted 
with one another under changed cir- 
cumstances and conditions. Relation- 
ships among these various agencies in 
many cases, have been altered consid- 
erably. Those who considered them- 
selves well-informed a year ago find 
themselves days and sometimes weeks 
behind current trends. Laymen and 
specialists are united in working for 
a common cause. Sympathetic under- 
standing, emotional balance, and sane 
leadership are more necessary than 
ever before. True, they are also more 
difficult to attain and maintain. 


It is with this in mind that the pro- 
gram committee of the Illinois Associ- 
ation of Deans of Women and Ad- 
visers has planned the program, given 
in skeleton form below, for the 
twenty-third annual conference at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, on Friday, 
December 4, and Saturday, December 
5, 1942. 

Because of the considerable adjust- 
ment in personal and community liv- 
ing which has taken place and is con- 
tinuing, opportunity has been pro- 
vided for the exchange of experiences, 
for the obtaining of information as to 
techniques being used elsewhere, and 
the analysis of one’s thinking and 
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By EMMA FLEER MULLER 


emotional life, as well as to sources 
of inspiration and courage. 

Miss Alice Crocker Lloyd, dean of 
women, University of Michigan, and 
president of the National Association 
of Deans of Women, who in addition 
to her college training is a graduate 
of St. Luke’s Hospital Training 
School for Nurses, New York City, 
and has had experience as probation 
officer in the Delinquent Girls and 
Neglect Departments of the Wayne 
County Juvenile Court, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, is greatly respected among deans 
and counselors for her human ap- 
proach to situations and problems. 

Dr. Preston Bradley, pastor of the 
Peoples Church of Chicago, is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Chicago Public Library and the IIli- 
nois State Teachers College Board, 
past national president of the Izaak 
Walton League of America, a speaker 
of national prominence, and an author 
of several books. He is known for his 
broad vision, pleasant personality and 
ability to hold an audience. 


xk 


1942 CONVENTION PROGRAM 
Palmer House, Chicago 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1942 
11:00 a.m. 


Luncheon Meeting of Execu- 
tive Committee 

Meeting of Finance Committee 

Discussion: Girls and Women 
and the War Effort 

Leader : Mrs. Ruth O. McCarn 

WAACS Speaker to be an- 
nounced 

Speaker to be an- 
nounced 

Mrs. Grace Hoover 
Beatty 


Problem Clinic 
Leader: Mrs. Ruth O. Mc- 
Carn 


3:00 P.M. 
3:00 to 
:30 P.M. 


WAVES 
USO 


:30 to 
5:30 p.m. 


:00 to 
:00 p.m. 
:00 Pm. 


Registration 

Dinner: Address, The Impact 
of War on the Education of 
Young Women 

Dean Alice Crocker 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1942 

7:45a.m. Breakfast 

8:30 a.m. Registration 

9:00 a.m. 


Lloyd, 


Address: Our Jobs as Counsel- 
ors: What to Omit and What 
to Continue 

Dean Alice Crocker Lloyd 


10:30a.m. Business Meeting 


12:30p.m. Luncheon: Address, Sources of 
an Inner Security 

Dr. Preston Bradley, Chicago 

3:30Pp.m. Executive Committee Meeting. 
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An effort is being made to obtain 
for the discussion groups and the 
problems clinic leaders who are out- 
standing in their respective fields and 
who have a direct contact with pres- 
ent-day problems. 

Regional meetings are being omitted 
this autumn in order to aid tire conser- 
vation. 

As in previous years, the deans’ as- 
sociation invites all who are interested 
in counseling—whether as a classroom 
teacher, counselor, supervisor or ad- 
ministrator—to attend the annual con- 
ference at the Palmer House, Chicago. 

CONSUMER EDUCATION 

(Continued from page 90) 
to the community by emphasizing the 
iniportance of consumer co-operation 
in an effort to prevent inflation. This 
year’s excess of purchasing power 
over the supply of available civilian 
goods at current prices has been esti- 
mated at twenty-one billion dollars. 
In 1943 it will reach thirty billion 
dollars. This is what economists call 
the inflation gap. The obvious résult 
of this situation, if uncontrolled, is a 
general rise in prices, and such a rise 
in prices in turn means that some 
groups will suffer while others will 
benefit. 

In an effort to provide a more equi- 
table distribution of goods the Gov- 
ernment has set ceiling prices on some 
commodities and in some cases has 
resorted to rationing. The future pro- 
tection of the consumer’s interest will 
depend largely upon the effectiveness 
of such regulation. 





The Consumer and Wartime 
Controls 

\t the same time the consumer has 
certain responsibilities in our war 
economy. In the first place the con- 
sumer should keep physically and 
mentally fit. Secondly, the consumer 
should reduce his demand for goods. 
This he can accomplish by doing with- 
out some goods and using other needed 
goods longer than usual. Third, the 
consumer should shift his demand 
from those goods needed for war pur- 
poses to those not needed or to those 
of which there is an adequate supply. 
Finally, the consumer should buy 
carefully and waste nothing. Such 
consumer practices are pertinent to 
our winning the war. 

lt is becoming clear that we must 
rely on more governmental controls 
such as rationing and price ceilings to 
stabilize the cost of living. To do this 
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requires the co-operation of consum- 
ers. It is necessary therefore, that they 
be informed of the necessity for such 
controls and their effect upon the wel- 
fare of all our people. One of the chan- 
nels through which information on 
these topics can be disseminated is a 
course in consumption. 


oe 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 


(Continued from page 76) 





nents to rage, for they know that an 
angry man is a poor and an incautious 
judge of just about everything, includ- 
ing how to hit, how hard to hit, and 
where. 

A good rule would be that no child 
should be punished when either the 
teacher or parent or the child himself 
is angry. The writer once saw a boy in 
a principal’s office, where he had been 
sent on a disciplinary charge. The 
principal proposed to punish, but the 
boy, visibly shaking with anger, 
shouted, “I don’t think you're fair!” 
That charge would have brought in- 
stantaneous reprisal from many prin- 
cipals; but this man, himself angry, 
replied : 


“Johnny, you and I are both too 
angry to be fair judges of this situa- 
tion. Come back to the office tomor- 
row morning.” 

The boy came back the next morn- 
ing, smiled, and announced : 

“I’m ready for my punishment, and 
I'm glad you didn’t give me what | 
deserved while I was so mad!” 

“Then I think the matter is settled, 
son,” the principal replied. “A boy 
who straightens himself out in such a 
fine manner doesn't need punishment. 
Go on out and play ball.” 

Weak? No; for the job of a teacher 
or parent is not to exhibit authority 
but to guide children in forming right 
behavior patterns. It’s a job for intel- 
ligence, and an angry person is mo- 
mentarily unintelligent. The same fact 
applies to the child. To be punished 
when angry is not to be motivated and 
guided in intelligent growth. 

The older schools sometimes had 
not only a good supply of birches and 
ferrules; some of them actually were 
equipped with whipping posts. Today 
we shudder at such barbarism. Per- 
haps, tomorrow’s teachers and par- 
ents, equipped with more precise 
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Calendar 


NOVEMBER 


26 National Council for the Social Studies, 
annual meeting. Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, November 26-28, 1942. 

DECEMBER 

28 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Springfield, December 28-30, 
1942. 

28 National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, annual convention. Statler Hotel, 
“Detroit, Michigan, December 28-30, 
1942. 

FEBRUARY, 1943 

5 Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club meeting. 
Bloomington, February 5, 1943. 





methods of clinical diagnosis, will 
shudder at our methods. 


Positive Motivation vs. 
Punishment 

Does this mean that child psy- 
chology opposes all use of corporal 
punishment? It does not. There may 
be some cases, under certain circum- 
stances, for which the best psychology 
in the world will be found in a hair- 
brush or a paddle. The writer is con- 
vinced, nevertheless, that of all the 
cases of corporal punishment he has 
seen in schools, at least, there was 
not one—including those in which he 
himself whipped boys during his first 
years of teaching—but what could 
have been much better handled in 
some other way. 

It is not a question of whether the 
parent or teacher is “justified” or 
“within his right” or of whether the 
pupil “deserves” it. The point is one 
of the ultimate result. The questior is : 
Does it achieve the result of making 
of the child a better-acting and better- 
thinking member of society, without 
damage to his mental health, personal- 
ity, or emotional adjustment ? 

The only safe place for corporal 
punishment is in the home. If it has 
to be administered at school, it is fair 
to ask whether the school program, 
school rules, or school spirit might not 
be improved by some kind of imagina- 
tive and positive motivation that will 
make corporal punishment no longer 
necessary. 

Much of the same question might 
apply also in the home. Here at least 
the parent knows his child, his reac- 
tions, and some of his motives, if not 
all. Consistent, understanding, loving 
treatment may include occasional cor- 
poral punishment in a reasonably mild 
form. A parent who makes a child 
fully understand that the treatment is 
like medicine, used for preventive pur- 
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poses, and that the parent is not angry 
—such a parent might be able to re- 
tain the confidence and love of the 
child. 

Parents and teachers must obtain 
respectful conduct and reasonable be- 
havior from children. Nevertheless, if 
no punishment were given in anger or 
given to angry children, it would 
doubtless be administered in far fewer 
cases, and positive, reasoned treat- 
ment would suggest itself in other 
cases. In still others, as in the case of 
the boy Johnny, the need itself would 
often tend to disappear. 

It is well to remember that good use 
of motivation, positive or negative, is 
a matter of inducing an improved be- 
havior. Good behavior comes from 
good thinking and the witnessing of 
good example. It is well also to re- 
member that psychiatrists, physicians, 
and clinical psychologists rarely or 
never recommend corporal punish- 
ment. The good parent and the good 
teacher cannot afford to ignore these 
trends in professional opinion on any 
subject as vital as that of the child’s 
mental health and the promotion of 
wholesome behavior through the build- 
ing of wholesome attitudes. 





EQUALIZATION FUNDS 


(Continued from page 74) 


expenditure for the year ended in 
1941 was $66 per elementary attend- 
ance pupil, and for those districts of 
this group which did not receive 
equalization the corresponding ex- 
penditure was $92. This latter amount 
perhaps represents best the type of 
education that the people demand for 
their elementary school children in 
cities of this size where no particular 
financial hardship affects the schools. 
Other comparable data are shown in 
Figure I. 


15. What would be the cost of mak- 
ing further moderate increases in our 
equalization levels? 

It would cost approximately $285,- 
000 a year to raise the $80 equaliza- 
tion level for the high school to $85. 
To increase the $56 level for the ele- 
mentary grades to $61 at the present 
qualifying tax rates, the annual cost 
increase would be approximately $1,- 
274,000. These statements do not con- 
sider any increase in general grant. 


16. Are the equalized districts in 


general assessing their property at a 
fair ratio of its value? 
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As a rule the poorer areas of the 
State are assessing their property at 
a higher ratio of true value than is 
found in the districts of average or su- 
perior ability. 

The annual increase needed for the 
present equalization program would 
be about $980,000 if all school dis- 
tricts of the State were adjusted to 
the state-wide average ratio of assess- 
ing property prior to computation of 
equalization. Such program would 
help primarily the poorer areas of II- 
linois. 

17. Why does not the equalization 
program include handicapped children 
groups, the kindergarten, and the 
junior college? 

Special state fund appropriations 
separate from the common school 
fund are considered a better plan for 
supporting programs for children who 
are handicapped. Legislation should 
permit more types of the handicapped 
to receive state aid, however. 

The kindergarten and junior col- 
lege are not as yet established on 
any state-wide, compulsory basis and 
hence the demand for state aid for 
such enterprises has not become ur- 
gent. Arguments for including these 
enterprises are valid and sound. The 
practical difficulty is in obtaining 
the needed funds. 

18. Does Federal aid for the pur- 
pose of equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities in the common schools of 
Illinois appear to be likely soon? 

A bill in the Federal Congress, 5. 
1313, sets up a plan for equalization 
among the states when Federal aid 
for such purpose is appropriated, but 
the formula of apportionment is such 
that a few states (including Illinois) 
would receive no grant under the 
present wording of S. 1313. However, 
the need for equalization in most of 
the weaker states is urgent. In time 
a Federal program of equalization 
might be broadened to include Fed- 
eral aid for public schools in all states. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


(Continued from second cover) 
Faner, and Dwight Teel. Eight faculty 
members are serving as specialists. Dr. 
Harry G. Brainard and Dr. John B. Par- 
rish are working in the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration in Washington. Dr. Richard 
E. Watson is now a research worker on 
magnetic mines for the United States Navy. 
Mrs. Julia Neely is the director of a U.S.O. 
Center in Norman, Oklahoma. Mr. Homer 
C. Rose is an instructor in the Armored 
Force School in Fort Knox, Kentucky. Dr. 
C. H. Cramer is employed as an examiner 
in the Civil Service Commission in Wash- 
ington. Dr. Melvin J. Segal is a govern- 
ment economist in Puerto Rico, and Dr. 
Joseph Van Riper is working in the field 
of meteorology in Washington. 


War Service Center 


With classes for defense workers run- 
ning twenty-four hours a day, Red Cross 
classes and instruction in radio communica- 
tion for civilians offered each week and 
ground instruction in Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing given daily under auspices of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University has become a community 
war service center. 

More than 600 men and women have re- 
ceived training as defense workers since the 
inauguration of defense classes in the 
I.S.N.U. machine shops by the State Board 
for Vocational Education. Red Cross 
courses offered civilians this fall include 
those in home nursing, nutrition, and first 
aid. 

Radio communication is taught as an ex- 
tension course by the University of Illinois 
on the Normal campus. For more than two 
Civilian Pilot Training has been 
given in conjunction with the local airport. 


years 


Publisher’s Representative 
to Army 


Mr. Dan H. Taylor, Laidlaw Brothers 
representative in northern Illinois, on Oc- 
tober 1 reported for Army officers’ training. 
Victor H. Albrecht, for the past three 
years the company’s representative in Flor- 
ida, assumes the position just vacated by 
Mr. Taylor. 


Normal School Board Meeting 


The Illinois Normal School Board met 
on the campus of S.I.N.U. September 27 
and 28. During the two-day meeting Pres- 
ident Pulliam and members of the S.I.N.U. 
faculty conducted the board members on a 
survey tour of the university, its surround- 
ings, and the Crab Orchard Lake region. 
On Sunday evening faculty members pre- 
sented a program on the work and progress 
of Southern in the promotion of municipal 
spirit, civilian defense education, historical 
research in southern Illinois, faculty leader- 
ship in the war emergency, and the college’s 
efforts to bring a rebirth of culture to the 
southern Illinois region. The general busi- 
hess meeting was held on Monday. 


Students in Reserves 
l'wenty-five percent of the men enrolled 
at Illinois State Normal University are en- 
listed in reserve branches of military serv- 
ice. Sixty-four percent of the men have 


not as yet registered or been classified un- 
der Selective Service. Many of those com- 
prising the remaining eleven percent who 
have been classified expect to be called into 
service soon. 

Reserve branches of the Army and Navy 
vie for popularity among I.S.N.U. students. 
Fifty men belong to the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps of the Army, forty-four are members 
of the United States Naval Reserve, seven- 
teen have joined the Army Air Corps Re- 
serve, and three are in the Marine Corps 
Reserve. 


Radio Programs Scheduled 


Arrangements have been made for a 
number of radio programs to be given dur- 
ing the year by students and faculty at 
Western Illinois State Teachers College. 
The first program was broadcast over 
WCAZ at Carthage on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 7, from 1:25 p.m. to 2:00 p.m. Student 
talent used in the series will be drawn 
largely from the Radio Speech class and 
will be directed by Dr. Harold F. Schory. 
The technical side of the broadcast is being 
handled by Mr. Kimbrough Shake, of the 
physics department. Thirty forty-five- 
minute programs will be broadcast over 
WCAZ this year. 

WHBF, Rock Island, has agreed to put 
Western on the air the first Saturday after- 
noon of each month from 3:45 to 4:00 
o'clock. Classical music, addresses, and 
plays are being planned for this station. 


“Roll of Honor” Displayed in 
College Auditorium 


The foyer of Shryock Auditorium now 
contains a complete gallery of pictures of 
all former students of the college who are 
in the armed forces. The photographs 
mounted on white and bordered with fluor- 
escent lights, are a source of great interest 
to visitors and students at Southern. The 
college file of the names and addresses of 
these men is available to friends who wish 
to use it. Dr. Louis Gellerman is in charge 
of the “Roll of Honor” during the absence 
of Dr. C. H. Cramer. 


Speaker at 1.E.A, Division 
Meetings 


Dr. Frank A. Beu, president of Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, was one of 
the participants on the program of the 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Division, 
Illinois Education Association held at 
Quincy, Illinois, on October 15. 

Dr. Beu spoke also at the Western 
Luncheon at Galesburg, October 9, which 
was held in connection with the meeting of 
the Western Division, Illinois Education 
Association. Waldo Horrabin, member of 
the faculty of Western and chairman of the 
alumni committee of the faculty, was in 
charge of the meeting. 


Rural Education Association 
Conference 


The Rural Education Association held its 
third annual conference October 5 on the 
S.I.N.U. campus. This year the meeting 
was held in collaboration with the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, with both 
elementary and rural teachers in attendance. 
Dr. Howard Lane, of Northwestern Uni- 
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versity, an authority on school guidance, 
was the principal speaker of the day. Dur- 
ing the afternoon session special’ interest 
sections led by southern Illinois teachers 
were devoted to discussing and suggesting 
means of solving the educational problems 
of this area. 


Western’s President Inaugurated 


The inauguration of Dr. Frank A. Beu 
as president of Western Illinois State 
Teachers College was held at that institu- 
tion on Friday, October 16. An impressive 
academic procession which included repre- 
sentatives of all the important educational 
organizations in the United States, repre- 
sentatives of colleges and universities in the 
midwest, and of the legislative bodies of the 
State opened the morning inaugural cere- 
monies. Included in the day's program, a 
portion of which was broadcast, were an 
inaugural luncheon and a reception. 

The inauguration was held as a part of the 
twentieth Homecoming of the institution, 
which included the traditional play, bonfire, 
Homecoming game, and formal dance. 


Music Edvcators Association 

The Illinois Music Educators Associa- 
tion will hold its first annual convention in 
Chicago, November 12, 1942, at a time 
when the National Association for Radio 
Education and the School Broadcast Con- 
ference are meeting in Chicago. 

Organization of the I.M.E.A. began in 
the fall of 1941 and was completed May 30, 
1942. Illinois thus became the twenty- 
seventh state to form a state music edu- 
cators association to be affiliated with Na- 
tional Conference. Volume I, Number 1 of 
the ,association’s official publication, The 
Illinois Music Educator appeared under 
date of October, 1942. Ramond N. Carr, 
of Glen Ellyn, is editor and manager. 
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